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UR Fiftieth Anniversary Issue, published last month, 

has already swelled our mail with enthusiastic letters 
from many readers—and an encouraging number of new 
subscriptions from those who were impressed by the con- 
tents of The Progressive’s latest and largest special num- 
ber. Many letters include orders for additional copies 
(which are available at the special rates shown on Page 
43), and several of these requests have come from teach- 
ers and adult education groups. 

The largest order to date in the educational category 
is from The United Rubber Workers Union in Akron, 
Ohio, which plans to use 600 copies as part of its con- 
tinuing educational program among union officers and 
key members. 

* 


Now that a new school semester is starting, we want 
to remind teachers and students of all ages that The 
Progressive is available in bundle orders of ten or more 
at just 75 cents for each semester's subscription. 

A typical comment on the value of The Progressive 
as an educational tool is that of a California junior 
college teacher who said, “Any one issue of The Progres- 
sive is worth the semester’s subscription price. The 
Fiftieth Anniversary Issue is meat for an entire year's 
discussion.” 

We will be glad to start any new subscription with the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Issue, if requested, at no additional 
cost. Address your order to School Department, The 
Progressive, Madison, Wisconsin. 

se 


The first article in the Anniversary number to be re- 
printed by popular demand is John Swomley’s “The 
Growing Power of the Military,” which will be off the 
press by the time the February issue reaches subscribers. 
Prices for this attractive reprint are on Page 13. 


One of the most heartening letters we have received in 
a long time came from an American in India, who pre- 
fers to remain anonymous because of his official position. 
“You have no idea,” he writes, “how helpful The Progres- 
sive is in these parts. It does wonders for my own spirits 
each month, but much more important is its impact on 
the Indian educators, publicists, and officials to whom I 
show it. Several have said they hope The Progressive 
expresses the true spirit of America, and one professor 
said just the other day, in a wistful sort of way, that 
he wished The Progressive’s circulation could be larger 
than Time's or Life’s. I replied with a hearty amen. I 
wish you who work on The Progressive back in the States 
had some idea of how much you are valued by us abroad. 
That might compensate you, at least in part, for the 
grueling struggle you have each year to keep the maga- 
zine alive. Don't give up, whatever you do!” 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE” 
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Alternative to Disaster 


sesh PREMIER Anastas Mikoyan, 
second only to Nikita Khrush- 
chev in the Soviet hierarchy, was still 
bouncing around the United States 
as this was being written. Every- 
where he went he talked of peace 
and trade. Everything he said seemed 
to carry an undertone of conciliation. 
Thoughtful Washington observers, 
including some of our most incor- 
rigible cynics, were struck by the pos- 
sibility that perhaps his mission 
reflected a moderating mood in the 
Kremlin, and that he was here on a 
journey of exploration to find out if 
the United States were ready for seri- 
ous negotiations designed to break the 
bitter deadlock between the Soviet 
Union and the West. 

We have no way of knowing if this 
were Mikoyan’'s mission, and if it 
were, what conclusions he carried 
back to Moscow. What we do know is 
that our government missed a rare 
opportunity to make his visit the oc- 
casion for a ringing affirmation of 
our determination to press for nego- 
tiated settlement of the conflicts that 
divide East and West. It was all very 
well to heckle him about Hungary, as 
people did everywhere he went. (His 
answers were lame and unconvinc- 
ing.) But this was a moment for bold 
thinking and imaginative planning 
for the future. There was none, in 
official circles, as far as we know. 

Neither the Republican Adminis- 
tration nor the Democratic Congress 
made a serious effort to harness the 
Mikoyan visit to creative purposes. 
On the contrary, Washington seemed 
to embark on an intensification of 
the cold war while Russia’s number 
two man was our guest. The State 
Department chose this moment to re- 
lease an extended catalogue of Soviet 
sins during the past two decades 
President Eisenhower, in his State of 
the Union message to Congress, 
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echoed this sullen mood in passages 
that were almost certainly inspired if 
not written for him by his inflexible 
Secretary of State. 


The Democrats in Congress were 
silent. It is too early to judge them, 
too early especially to judge the new- 
ly elected liberal Democrats. But it 
is disturbing to recall the last occa- 
sion on which the Democratic Party 
expressed its views on foreign policy. 
Meeting after the last election, the 
Democratic Advisory Council rightly 
criticized Administration foreign pol- 
icy in these words: “Never have 
crises broken around us so fast and 
so violently and caught our govern- 
ment so unprepared as in the Middle 
East in July, in Quemoy in Septem- 
ber, over Berlin in November.” But 
to cope with this failure of the Re- 
publican Administration the Demo- 
crats offered nothing but more of 
the same proposed by the Republi- 
cans—"“a level of deterrent military 
power, now and in the future, such 
as to leave no doubts in the minds of 
the Russians and the Communist 
Chinese they must not start a war or 
allow one to start.” Or as two-gun 
Harry Truman put it next day in a 
speech before the National Press 
Club: “There is only one way to 
deal with these fellows—have more 
guns than they do and be ready to 
shoot them if they start a war.” 


If that is the only way to “deal 
with these fellows,” we are stumbling 
on the rim of suicide. For however 
much our experts may disagree on the 
relative destructive capacities of the 
Russians and ourselves, they are all 
agreed that war would destroy us all. 
The continuing emphasis on new and 
deadlier weapons czn end only in 
disaster. Today we are trying to over- 
haul the Russians in missile rocketry. 
At some point in time, perhaps a 
year or two, we shall have reached 


the stage which the Soviets now o« 
cupy. But does anyone believe that 
the Russians will stand still and wait 
for us? By the time we have caught 
up with where they are today, won't 
they have moved on to newer heights 
of destructive power? 

There is no hope—for anyone—in 
the prolongation of a costly arms 
race. The one great hope for peace 
lies in the patient pursuit of give- 
and-take negotiations. The evidence 
continues to multiply that the So 
viets are ready for such negotiations. 
The case of Berlin is vastly signifi 
cant. In November Khrushchev an- 
nounced that the Russians would 
withdraw soon from East Berlin. He 
demanded that the Western Powers 
abandon West Berlin in six months 
with the view to making Berlin a 
“free city.” But for all the arbitrary 
character of Khrushchev's statement, 
the Russians immediately made it 
clear that they were in a mood to bar- 
gain. “Make us a counter-offer,” said 
Khrushchev to Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey. “We are ready to hear and 
discuss any Western ideas on Berlin,” 
said Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko. “What do you propose as 
an alternative?” asked Mikoyan in 
his Washington talks. Clearly the 
Russians want to talk about Berlin 
and no problem is currently more im- 
portant, and potentially more ex- 
plosive, than that of Berlin, Germany, 
and all of Central Europe. 


The Soviets have been brooding 
about Berlin for a long time. The 
reasons are not difficult to under- 
stand. West Berlin provides a strate- 
gic base of operations for Western 
espionage against the Communist 
bloc. But far more significant is the 
psychological value of West Berlin 
to the West. Its rate of reconstruction 
and its standard of living are far 
superior to those of East Berlin and 
provide a _ powerful propaganda 
weapon against the Kremlin's puppet 
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regime of East Germany. Equally im- 
portant is the fact that many thous- 
ands of refugees from totalitarian 
tyranny in East Germany make their 
escape to the West through Berlin. 
For the fifth consecutive year more 
than 200,000 East Germans fled from 
East Germany in 1958, most of them 
through West Berlin. Since 1949, 


when West Germany began to keep 
records, 2,188,000 East Germans have 
escaped to the West. 


In their notes to the Kremlin in 
response to Khrushchev’s demand, 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
France rightly refused to abandon 
their sectors in Berlin by June lI. 
They proposed, instead, a four-power 
conference on the wider framework 
of the problems of Germany and of 
European security. This was a sound 
approach—as far as it went. But it 
fell woefully short of presenting the 
Soviets with an affirmative alterna- 
tive to their arbitrary demands. Isn't 
it time the West took the initiative 
instead of waiting, as always, to re- 
act negatively to Soviet proposals? 

If the United States and its Anglo- 
French allies are serious about a 
four-power conference on Germany 
and European security, they will have 
to abandon their cherished goal of 
a unified Germany free to pursue 
her own course in world politics. The 
Soviets simply will not accept such 
an approach, and who can blame 
them? A unified Germany, dominated 
by West Germany, is certain to cast 
its lot with the West and become, as 
West Germany is now, a partner in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. The Soviets understandably re- 
gard this as a grave threat to their 
security. Why should they agree to a 
settlement which would _ greatly 
strengthen the alliance against them? 
Would we acquiesce in such a set- 
tlement if it were certain that a uni- 
fied Germany would choose to be- 
come a military partner of the 
Kremlin? Of course not. 


The urgent need, therefore, is for 
a settlement which will make it im- 
possibie for a unified Germany to 
become a military partner of either 
East or West. Just such a scheme has 
been advocated by The Progressive 
for more than five years. A concrete 
proposal was put forward in power- 
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ful terms last year by George F. 
Kennan, one of our ablest students 
of world politics, and a somewhat 
modified version of it, known as the 
Rapacki Plan, has been advanced by 
the Polish minister of foreign affairs. 

Whatever the variations and re- 
finements, this approach calls for a 
European security program under 
which the Soviets would withdraw 
their military forces from East Ger- 
many, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
and NATO would pull out of 
West Germany, leaving the strategic 
heart of Europe neutralized and 
demilitarized. 

Would the Russians accept such 
an approach? There is no way of 
knowing, of course, but it is note- 
worthy that one of the most signifi- 
cant passages in Khrushchev’s No- 
vember 27 note was ‘omitted from 
most of the press reports in this 
country. Khrushchev wrote: 

“The best way to solve the Berlin 
question would be for a decision to 
be taken, based on the enforcement 
of the Potsdam agreement on Ger- 
many In the present circum- 
stances, this would mean the with- 
drawal of the Federal Republic of 
Germany from NATO, with the 
simultaneous withdrawal of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic from the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization, and 
the achievement of an agreement 
whereby in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Potsdam agreement, 
neither of the two German states 
would have any armed forces in ex- 
cess of those needed to maintain law 
and order at home and to guard 
their frontiers.” 

This, it seems to us, is a remark- 
ably significant offer from Khrush- 
chev. It does not go far enough, of 
course. It would not be a fair bar- 
gain for the West, for West Ger- 
many’s military potential in behalf 
of NATO is far greater than East 
Germany's for the Kremlin. But tak- 
en in conjunction with the Rapacki 
Plan, which emerged from Commu- 
nist Poland, the Khrushchev pro- 
posal might seem to hold out the 
possibility for a more wide-ranging 
settlement that would include the 
demilitarization of Poland and Czech- 
oslovakia as well. Clearly Khrushchev, 
a brilliant bargainer, would stop 
short of disclosing, in an opening 
maneuver, all the concessions he is 
prepared to make in order to 


achieve the demilitarization of West 
Germany. 

In an article in the January issue 
of Foreign Affairs, Kennan pleaded 
with the West to take the Khrush- 
chev proposals seriously. We believe 
with him that the elements of a rea- 
sonable compromise are “actually 
present in the realities of the Euro- 
pean situation, however deeply they 
may be buried beneath all the mutual 
fears and inhibitions and all the con- 
fusions of the atomic rivalry.” This, 
Kennan warned, may be our last 
chance to break the ominous dead- 
lock. Under the circumstances of re- 
cent developments, he believes “‘it 
is doubly important that the Western 
position at this truly crucial juncture 
should be one of utmost liberality, 
scope, and flexibility . . .” 


Kennan, always a realist, is acute- 
ly aware of the fact that many diffi- 
culties would have to be surmounted 
if the program were to work effective- 
ly, but he is convinced there is an 
excellent chance. Moreover, he is 
equally certain that some of the ob- 
jections raised are not based on an 
understanding of conditions in Cen- 
tral Europe. Thus, he is not alarmed 
over the prospect of an immediate So- 
viet seizure of neighboring countries 
in the event of an American with- 
drawal. He wrote on this point: 

“The Finns have existed for years 
in a state of complete vulnerability 
to Soviet power and without the 
faintest reason to expect that anyone 
in the West would come to their as- 
sistance if the Russians put real pres- 
sure on them. This has not prevented 
them from leading an acceptable na- 
tional existence . . . 

“The Yugoslavs did not ask wheth- 
er they had Atlantic Pact support 
when they made their break with 
Moscow. If the Poles have shown con- 
fidence and imagination in develop- 
ing their own ‘path to socialism’. . . 
it is certainly not an American guar- 
antee which has given them this cour- 
age. The Turks did not wait for the 
formation of a North Atlantic Alli- 
ance before showing stoutness in the 
face of Soviet demands. 

“In vain one seeks, in the Austrian 
scene, the evidences of that panicky 
running-to-cover before internal Com- 
munist pressures which critics of the 
concept of disengagement have por- 
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trayed as the inevitable result of leav- 
ing parts of Europe without the pro- 
tection of American garrisons or of 
membership in NATO.” 

Here, in Kennan’s argument, is 
the kind of bold, creative thinking 
that American foreign policy urgent- 
ly needs in this hour of decision. 
There are risks, to be sure, in a poli- 
cy of negotiated disengagement in 
Central Europe, but this approach 


Liberals, Where Art Thee? 





Liberal Democrats swept the elec- 
tion in November, but the Texas 
brand of “moderation” was firmly in 
control of both houses when the 86th 
Congress convened. “Is the liberal 
bloom off the Congressional rose 
even before it begins to flower?’ 
wondered Edward P. Morgan, noted 
news analyst, as he sniffed the 
wheedling breath of compromise on 
the first day of the new session. 


Item: The liberals in the Senate, 
their numbers now greatly swelled 
by the people’s mandate in Novem- 
ber, found themselves helpless against 
the slick appeals and subtle pressures 
of their leader, Texas’ Senator Lyn- 
don Johnson. The result was a “com- 
promise” on the filibuster issue—a 
compromise which represented a sub- 
stantial victory for the minority of 
Southern die-hards. 


Item: The liberals in the House, 
their numbers also greatly augment- 
ed, came charging into Washington 
determined to revise the rules in or- 
der to break the power of the Tory- 
dominated Rules Committee to veto 
legislation. Another Texan, 77-year- 
old Speaker Sam Rayburn, stopped 
them dead in their tracks. The liber- 
als gave up the fight simply on Mr. 
Sam's promise to make the House 
Rules Committee behave. 


Item: House liberals were deter- 
mined to challenge the right of Dr. 
Dale Alford, the Little Rock segre- 
gationist, to take his seat until 
charges of fraud in his Faubus-in- 
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clearly holds out the most hopeful 
alternative to disaster. What is need- 
ed is not so much a complete blue- 
print for a perfect peace, but rather 
a far-sighted willingness to explore 
every possibility for the peaceful 
settlement of East-West differences. 
Talk is cheap—much cheaper in lives 
and treasure than guided missiles at 
$35 million apiece or atomic sub- 
marines at up to $100 million each. 


spired election could be investigated. 
But Mr. Sam fixed up a Texas com 
promise and Dr. Alford, who defeat 
ed moderate Representative Brooks 
Hays in a write-in campaign, was 
allowed to take his seat. 


No runs, no hits, three errors. 


Hoover’s Law 


Hoover's law on the Incidence of 
Subversion is a sure-fire appropria- 
tions formula perfected since the 
start of World War II by FBI Direc- 
tor J]. Edgar Hoover, the only bureau- 
crat who gets more from Congress 
than he asks. It works like this: FBI 
money and manpower required to 
protect the country internally from 
the Communist conspiracy are in in- 
verse ratio to the number of domestic 
conspirators. 


Just before Hoover was promoted 
in 1924 to the top job in the FBI— 
in recognition of his ardent anti- 
radical work as chief of its General 
Intelligence Division—he estimated 
that nearly 400,000 subversives (some 
Wobblies, but mostly Communists of 
one sort or another) were organized 
to overthrow the government by 
force and violence. What they were 
up to, he warned, would “pass 
imagination. 

Hoover's Law began to work—il 
slowly—during the next 16 years. 
The FBI's budget (aided in part by 
gangsters and the Lindbergh kid- 
naping law) went up to $7,000,000 
while the countable number of sub- 


versives sank from 400,000 to 80,000 
adherents of the Communist Party 
itself. 

But it was not until after the Nazi- 
Soviet pact, which caused Commu- 
nist Party membership to plummet, 
that Hoover's Law began to take hold 
in a big way. “The Communists hope 
that with the FBI shackled, they can 
proceed without interference as they 
go their boring, undermining way to 
overthrow our government,” Hoover 
said in 1940. This line, with varia- 
tions, has been used at every budget 
hearing since—with spectacular re- 
sults—as Communist membership 
continued to shrink. 

In the mid-1940's the FBI appro 
priation passed the $14,500,000 mark 
For fiscal 1950 it was $53,000,000; in 
1952, $90,260,000; in 1957, $95,500,- 
000; in 1958, $101,400,000. And each 
year, instead of boasting that the FBI 
was gaining on the Communists, 
Hoover has warned that the job is 
tougher and tougher and the Com 
munists are closer and closer 
turing the country. 

Last year was the year the Daily 
Worker folded and total Communist 
Party membership in the United 
States reached an all-time low of 
7,000, as estimated by former editor 
John Gates at the Party's 39th annual 
convention in New York. (New York 
Times reporters who covered the con- 
vention figured a more precise total 
might be 3,000.) It also was a year 
when Hoover had a payroll force of 
more than 14,000. The situation was 
described this way by the FBI direc 
tor in his official 1958 report, which 
dusted off Hoover's Law again for 
the 86th Congress: “Sensing a more 
favorable atmosphere, the Commu 
nist Party, U.S.A., and its dupes and 
sympathizers gained further courage 
and became more vocal .. .” 


to cap 


Bombings and the FBI 





In another area of its varied op- 
erations the FBI has been doing some 
excellent work. Gravely concerned 
over the rising tide of bombing of 
public schools, churches, and syna- 
gogues, the bureau is doing every 
thing in its power to place its facil- 
ities and skills behind the efforts of 
state and local police to prevent and 
detect these acts of terror. Without 
waiting for legislation from Congress, 
the FBI recently completed 175 re 
gional “law enforcement conferences 
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on bombings and threats of bomb- 
ings” in every part of the country. 
With FBI experts and techniques 
available local officials feel they are 
in a stronger position today to com- 
bat the wave of bombings which has 
swept over the nation in recent years. 


Free Enterprise Fairyland 





In the fanciful fairyland of free 
enterprise, competition reigns su- 
preme, the fruits of expansive pro- 
ductive capacity are lower prices, and 
profit is the reward of risk—on the 
principle of a greater reward for a 
greater risk. 

But in the world of reality, where 
the giant corporations thrive, every- 
thing is topsy-turvy—competition has 
almost vanished, prices are deter- 
mined by profits, increased produc- 
tion brings increased prices, and the 
rewards of profit become greater as 
the risk grows smaller. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee's 
Subcommittee on Anti-trust and 
Monopoly, headed by Senaor Estes 
Kefauver, has been examining this 
real world. It recently published a 
report on its exploration into an 
enterprise which is the source of live- 
lihood for at least one of every 
seven Americans—the automobile 
industry. The report, a _ book- 
length volume entitled “Adminis- 
tered Prices—Automobiles,” avail- 
able from the Government Printing 
Office for $1, makes fascinating and 
informative—ofin _ lively—reading. 

Because the Subcommittee’s  pri- 
mary concern is the problem of 
monopoly, a large share of its report 
is devoted to General Motors, which 
commands 50 per cent of the auto- 
mobile market in the United States. 
Here are a few of the highlights of 
the Subcommittee’s findings: 

e In the past ten years General 
Motors’ average profit after taxes has 
been an impressive 25 per cent of net 
worth, compared with a _ national 
average for manufacturing corpora- 
tions of 11 per cent. The “worst” of 
of these years, 1957, saw a GM profit 
of “only” 17 per cent, while in 1950, 
G.M.'s best year, profits reached a 
phenomenal 37.5 per cent, higher 
than its 36.2 per cent profit in the 
boom year of 1929. These figures be- 
come even more awesome when the 
rise in income tax rates is taken into 
consideration. In 1929, G.M.’s prof- 
it margin before taxes was 38.5 per 
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cent; in 1950, before-tax earnings 
reached an astronomical 77.4 per 
cent. 


e GM practically guarantees itself 
a handsome profit through its pricing 
policy, which is similar to that of a 
public utility with the important 
exception that GM prices are not re- 
viewed and regulated by a public 
body. Prices are determined by a 
formula, the first ingredient of which 
is a 20 per cent profit—after taxes. 
To this is added the cost of materials, 
labor, overhead, taxes, and fixed 
costs, based on a “standard volume” 
of 80 per cent of production capacity. 
It is easy to see that if volume ex- 
ceeds 80 per cent of capacity, which 
it has in every postwar year except 
1957, profits are bound to rise above 
the 20 per cent goal. In 1950, when 
GM made a net profit of 37.5 per 
cent, actual production was 169 per 
cent of “standard volume.” 

e It is commonly asumed that the 
cost of labor is the primary factor in 
determining the price of an automo- 
bile (an assumption not discouraged 
by management), but analysis of all 
the factors that go into the price of 
a car reveals a different story. 

The average wholesale factory sale 
price of all GM automobile divisions’ 
units in 1957, for example, was 
$2,213. Of this, the Subcommittee 
staff and the Wall Street Journal es- 
timated that between $300 and $400 
went for labor, including the labor 
costs in purchased materials, about 
$1000 for materials, $550 for over- 
head, and $313 for profit. Even this 
substantial profit was the lowest in 
recent years, as 1957 is the only post- 
war year in which production fell be- 
low “standard volume” (by 1.5 per 
cent). In a high production year, 
such as 1955, when per unit profit 
was $435, the cost of labor may run 
30 per cent less than the profit real- 
ized on each automobile. 


e General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration, the largest auto finance 


company in America, in 1957 re- 
turned a net profit of 17.6 per cent, 
earned by charging automobile pur- 
chasers an actual 11.2 per cent in- 
terest (under GMAC’s advertised six 
per cent plan). GMAC’s common and 
preferred stock is owned exclusively 
by General Motors; the $46 million 
profit GM enjoyed from GMAC was 
in addition to all other profits, for 
GMAC is not a consolidated division 


of the corporation. “Moreover,” said 
the Subcommittee, “General Motors, 
with its captive finance company, 
has a double incentive to maintain 
high automobile prices. As long as 
new cars are selling in volume, the 
higher the price, the greater the fi- 
nance charge, and hence the greater 
the profitability of GMAC.” 

e The complete absence of price 
competition among the major auto- 
mobile manufacturers and the domi- 
nant leadership of GM in the pric- 
ing of automobiles was strikingly il- 
lustrated in testimony concerning 
the price tags on 1957 models. Ford 
announced its prices first that year, 
advancing them a modest 2.9 per 
cent over the previous model. Two 
weeks later GM announced an in- 
crease of 6.1 per cent in its new 
Chevrolet line. Ford waited one week, 
then revised its prices upward, match- 
ing GM's prices within one or two 
dollars on ten out of fourteen models, 
the other four models ranging within 
$12 of GM's prices. Chrysler followed 
shortly with a price list averaging 
$20 higher, an established practice for 
the third largest automobile manu- 
facturer. An Alice in Wonderland 
note crept into the hearings at this 
point when the Ford spokesman said 
the company had _ revised prices 
upward to meet the competition. 
Walter Reuther commented to the 
Subcommittee, “This is the first 
time in the history of a free enter- 
prise economy that a company raised 
the price of its products in order to 
be competitive.” 

“The Subcommittee,” the report 
concludes, “believes that the rec- 
ord . . . leaves little doubt that the 
hard core of the monopoly problem 
in the automobile industry is in the 
concentration of production and pow- 
er held by GM . . . it would appear 
appropriate that the Department of 
Justice consider . . . a case under sec- 
tion two of the Sherman Act against 
the dominant economic force in the 
industry.” 


Corn & Freedom 





The recent overwhelming vote cast 
by corn farmers against acreage al- 
lotments was hailed by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson—and 
much of the press—as a vote of con- 
fidence in his policies, and a protest 
against continuing government con- 
trols. But a sober second look reveals 
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the vote was nothing of the kind. 

In the first place, only commercial 
corn growers were eligible to vote, 
and of these only 14 per cent have 
stayed within acreage allotments in 
the last two years. Furthermore, the 
alternative offered farmers by Ben- 
son was a sharp cut in allotments, a 
reduction in price support for compli- 
ance, and elimination of non-compli- 
ance loans. 


In contrast, the program approved 
by farmers calls for a somewhat low- 
er price support for the small minor- 
ity of corn growers who have stayed 
within acreage allotments; a consid- 
erably higher support price for prac- 
tically all other growers; and a green 
light to every farmer to plant all 
the corn he wants. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is surprising that al- 
most 30 per cent of the corn farmers 
voted against ending allotments. 
Practically all farm observers expect 
corn acreage to jump sharply, espe- 
cially with the ending of the soil 
bank program. With good weather 
the crop could easily top 1958's rec- 
ord breaker, adding surplus to sur- 
plus, and subsidy to subsidy. 

As for the question of government 
“control,” the Des Moines Register, 
published in the heart of the corn 
belt, took sharp issue with Benson: 

“We fail to see how the allotment 
program was any more of an interfer- 
ence with farmers’ freedom than the 
soil bank. It was voluntary as the 
soil bank is. There has been a great 
deal of nonsense spoken about this 
matter of ‘controls,’ especially by the 
Secretary of Agriculture himself. Mr. 
Benson's speeches create the impres- 
sion among non-farm people that 
the government has been ordering 
farmers around, telling them what 
to grow and what not to grow. This 
isn’t true, and we don’t believe farm- 
ers voted against any such purely 
imaginary ‘control’ set-up.” 


Wheat & Control 





Benson's emphasis on the principle 
of freedom from control in corn ap- 
parently doesn’t apply to the nation’s 


number one trouble crop—wheat. 
Haunted by a current $3 billion in- 
ventory in wheat, and frightened by 
the prospect of a 1959 surplus of 
more than 400 million bushels, Ben- 
son is expected to ask for power to 
slice 15 million acres from the pres- 
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ent 55 million acre wheat quota in 
1960. 

With an agricultural budget that 
may hit $7 billion in the current fis- 
cal year—$2 billion more than fore- 
cast a year ago—and the possibility 
of spending as much as $8 billion 
next year, which would wreck the 
Administration’s balanced budget, it 
is clear that some deep and serious— 
even revolutionary—thought must go 
into the farm problem. Even with the 
huge subsidy the federal government 
provides the nation’s less than five 
million farm families (whose total net 
income is $13 billion), the farmer is 
in danger of suffering a five to ten 
per cent drop in income this year. 

We don’t prentend to know the 
answer to this staggering problem, 
but we find the record quite con- 
vincing that Secretary Benson's poli- 
cies have only worsened a situation 
that was already acute when he as- 
sumed direction of the nation’s food 
supply. 


Security's Double Standard 





The Fifth Amendment to the Unit- 
ed States Constitution provides, in 
addition to the celebrated self-in- 
crimination clause, that “no person 
shall be . . . deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of 
law.” The Sixth amendment guar- 
antees that “in all criminal prosecu- 
tions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right . . . to be confronted with the 
witnesses against him.” In spite of 
these guarantees, hundreds of persons 
have lost jobs, reputations, and ca- 
reers under the federal security pro- 
gram in procedures that reject the 
right of the accused to confront and 
cross-examine, or even to know the 
identity of their accusers. 

Up to now the lower courts have 
held that due process is not denied 
because the security program is an 
administrative and not a judicial pro- 
cedure. The Supreme Court divided 
4-4 on the issue in 1951. 

Now the case of a high-ranking 
business executive caught in the 
security program has been accepted 
for review by the high court; its deci- 
sion may determine whether two 
standards of justice can co-exist un- 
der the Constitution. 

William Lewis Greene, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of engineering and 
general manager of the Engineering 
and Research Corporation of River- 


dale, Md., a private firm which does 
much of its business with the govern- 
ment, particularly the Navy, was dis- 
missed from his job in 1951 because 
the Navy revoked his security clear- 
ance, essential under the govern- 
ment’s contracts with the company. 
Greene had worked for the company 
since 1937, was considered a valuable 
employe, and had received security 
clearance four times, once in the 
“top secret” category, from Army In- 
telligence. He has never worked for 
the federal government. 

The Navy's case against Greene was 
that his past associations made him 
a security risk. There was no com- 
plaint about his present activities. 
The charges against Greene included 
association with his first wife, who 
was described as “an ardent Com- 
munist,” with officials of the Soviet 
Embassy, and with persons later link- 
ed with espionage. The Navy quoted 
unidentified informants who alleged 
that Greene had read pro-Communist 
books and had made a “fellow trav- 
eler argument.” Other complaints 
were his attendance at a dinner of 
the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, cited as a Communist front; 
membership in the Washington Book 
Shop, described as subversive; and 
support of a radio station allegedly 
controlled by Communists. 

Greene had answered all these 
charges satisfactorily in gaining 
clearance on four previous occasions, 
but the Navy insisted on reviewing 
the record, after which it demanded 
his dismissal without giving him the 
opportunity of confronting his accus- 
ers. He appealed twice to the lower 
federal courts, but lost both times. 

It is significant that our highest 
court believes the Greene case needs 
further review, and considerable in- 
terest has been expressed by indi- 
viduals and organizations concerned 
with civil liberties—including the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
which has filed an amicus curiae 
brief in behalf of Greene. 


It seems to us that an “administra- 
tive procedure” so powerful that it 
can reach out into private industry 
and pluck a man of Greene’s stature, 
reputation, and previous security rec- 
ord from a top job and drop him into 
financial ruin and personal disgrace 
requires, at a minimum, the safe- 
guards of individual rights establish- 
ed in the Constitution. 





the man in the GRAY FLANNEL sheet 


by WILMA DYKEMAN 


N THE MANY millions of words that 
have poured from the presses since 
the Supreme Court's school desegre- 
gation decision in 1954—reporting, 
analyzing, describing, predicting, de- 
ploring, applauding, and questioning 
—one man more than any other has 
been the center of discussion and 
speculation. He is the man-in-the- 
middle. He is the man who has 
neither affirmed the necessity to up- 
hold the black-robed justice of the 
highest court in the land, nor yet 
totally neglected that justice by re- 
sorting to the white robes of the low- 
est lawlessness in the region. 

The antics of that lunatic fringe, 
who drape themselves in white sheets 
and seek to intimidate individuals 
and communities, make lively news, 
but it seems likely that the final 
resolution to conflict in the South— 
and the cost or ease with which that 
outcome is effected—will be deter- 
mined largely by the middle-of-the- 
road man, who so far has drawn what 
might whimsically be called his gray 
flannel sheet around himself and 
by his own timidity invited further 
intimidation. 

The term gray flannel is appopriate 
here. It is a national symbol, sug- 
gesting a certain status, a set of habits 
and attitudes, indeed, a way of life. 
And it is the arrival of this way, in- 
fluencing and altering the “Southern 
way of life,” which has numerous im- 
plications for the present and future. 


It may be that in the effort to 
identify and understand the South, 
outsiders have sometimes tended to 
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make its problems appear more iso- 
lated than they are, and its people 
more unique than they are. Because 
of the South’s history with the “pe- 
culiar institution” of slavery, and 
the current preoccupation with the 
“peculiar custom” of segregation, it 
does not necessarily follow that all 
the people embroiled in this crisis 
are “peculiar.” In fact, it is the famil- 
iarity of their responses that is often 
most striking: their care to shun con- 
troversy, their desire to avoid “trou- 
ble,” their need to win friends and 
peace of mind. These are not purely, 
or even chiefly, Southern characteris- 
tics, but they are influencing the 
silent middle people in the South to- 
day. No one seems to have noticed 
that these are the same people who 
are silent everywhere on the major 
issues of our time. Exotic ex- 
planations for their attitudes are 
more fashionable than commonplace 
reasons. 

“I'm sick to death of cocktail party 
liberals,” a young Southern matron 
said recently, a woman whose hus- 
band has business alliances which re- 
quire frequent trips to New York. 
“People who wouldn't dream of being 
different in their own little circle, of 
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ordering bourbon and water if the 
boss had set the pace at dry martinis, 
these organization men ask you with 
real amazement why more Souther- 
ners don’t ‘speak out’ on racial mat- 
ters. Well, some day I’m going to 
tell them. It’s simple. We like to be 
executive vice presidents, too!” 

After all, in Dixie today there are 
more Jaycees and Junior Leaguers 
than there are Ku Kluxers. And this is 
an important fact to remember as 
ways are sought in which to be effec- 
tive rather than spectacular—to mod- 
ify attitudes and ameliorate situations 
and bring about lasting change in 
the realm of race relations. 


The South is not locked in an iso- 
lation booth, confronted with the 
$64,000 challenge to which there is 
one correct and happy answer. The 
answers are legal and moral, eco- 
nomic and social, general and specific 
—as numerous and intertwined as 
the fields of human experience—and 
they are surely affected, not only by 
their past background, but by the 
temper of the time as well, the cur- 
rents and attitudes of the present na- 
tional background. Understanding 
this might make it easier for people 
everywhere to understand that South- 
ern unknown quantity—the man in 
the middle. 


The man in gray flannel is a prod- 
uct of the New South. Jeter Lester's 
Tobacco Road and Scarlett O’Hara’s 
Tara may still dominate the public 
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imagination, but split-levels and 
ranch styles dominate the local land- 
scapes. The magnolias on Main Street 
have more often than not been re- 


placed by concrete block cubicles, 
dispensing Dairi-Creme or Tastee-’ 


Freez or their kissin’ kin. Whether 
or not this is desirable is a matter 
of debate; that it is so is a matter 
of fact. 


One of the most interesting aspects 
of the country below the Potomac 
today is that in the usual national 
pattern of development—from rural 
to urban to suburban—the South 
has skipped to a large extent the 
second movement and has gone di- 
rectly from the rural to the subur- 
ban life. It has left out the stage of 
dark pinstripes and has shifted di- 
rectly from overalls to tweeds, from 
wood stoves in the kitchen to charcoal 
broilers on the patio. 

Dr. Rupert Vance, one of the best 
informed students of the South’s 
changing balance between farm and 
factory, has pointed out, “In this 
rural-urban shift Southerners move 
into urban-centered occupations fast- 
er than they move into cities 
Some 3.3 million workers live in 
rural non-farm areas in the South... 
The South has developed a definite 
pattern of living in the open country- 
side and working in urban-centered 
occupations. Their way of life—with 
a difference—may be compared with 
that of millions of suburbanites who 
commute to our Northern and East- 
ern cities.” (And many of their needs 
and anxieties—with a difference— 
may also be compared.) 

Dispersal of industry through small 
towns and the surrounding country- 
side, wider distribution of employees 
in services and professions, develop- 
ment of new economic fields, like the 
burgeoning chemical products—these 
are influencing the urban face in the 
South. 

Even among those left on the farm, 
there have been such changes 
wrought during the past few years 
that it would seem the real death of 
the Old South came, not when it 
surrendered arms at Appomattox, but 
when it surrendered its single-crop 
economy. Farm mechanization, crop 
diversification, soil conservation, pop- 
ulation migrations—these are chang- 
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ing the rural face of the South today. 

Yet, as the face of a region is 
changed, is the mind changed too, 
simultaneously and in equal degrees? 
Are the current symbols of success— 
the key to the executive wash room, 
the wall-to-wall carpeting, the locker 
at the country club—merely new 
chains forged from the old needs to 
maintain community (in this case 
racial) solidarity and individual stat- 
us at all costs? The man in the South 
today who is pulling the gray flannel 
sheet over his head may be vaguely 
concerned about a_ hypothetical 
daughter some day marrying an imag- 
inary Negro; he may be occasionally 
worried about a concept of state’s 
rights he doesn’t very clearly under- 
stand—but like his Northern coun 
terpart he is sharply concerned about 
his job and a promotion, or his bus- 
iness and its increase. And in segre- 
gation-integration he recognizes an 
issue of such emotional proportions 
that deep involvement on either side 
can mean only trouble for his own 
ambitions. 

A shrewd and successful lawyer 
from a small town in the Deep South 
said in conversation not long ago, 
“A few of the really first-class people 
in my county belong to the White 
Citizens’ Councils because of bus- 
iness. They tell me they don't have 
anything to do with the organization, 
only keep their names on the rolls 
because it means financial life or 
death to them. I disagree and tell 








Herblock in the Washington Post 


“Tsk—Tsk—Somebody 
Should Do Something About That” 


them, ‘If you're going to belong, 
you'd better have something to do 
with it. Some of these days those 
boys will break loose and do some- 
thing you don't like, and then you'll 
be implicated, too. You'd better get 
in, or get out.’” 

When turmoil developed a couple 
of years ago in the small town of 
Mansfield, Texas, a man who fol 
lowed closely the pattern of develop 
ments recalls, “Most of the leading 
business people of Mansfield man- 
aged to be absent during the conflict. 
Suddenly they had business out ol 
town, a relative to visit, a trip to 
make. In years to come they can tell 
their children they were away during 
the trouble. They took no side in it.” 


It is part of the general demoral- 
ization of the present situation in the 
South that intelligent people can be 
lieve they are wielding no influence 
in a struggle when they merely re 
treat out of the line of fire. To re 
main immobilized during one of the 
most crucial crises in a region's and 
nation’s history is no less real a re 
sponse than to mobilize. It is only 
less uncomfortable. 


Yet it is in large part the so-called 
“comfortably fixed” people who are 
huddling so close on no-man’s-land 
today that it has suddenly become 
“everyman’s-land.” And some olf the 


basic forces holding them in thrall 
are the same forces enervating theit 
counterparts everywhere. These are 
(1) the dedication to security and its 
Siamese twin, conformity; (2) the 
vogue of anti-intellectualism; and (3) 
the relinquishment of deep human 
issues to purely political leadership. 


One—Rabid segregationists have 
seen to it that any advocate of de- 
segregation should experience as 
much insecurity as possible. As a 
former professor at the University of 
South Carolina said in a recent talk 
in Colorado, white Southerners work- 
ing for integration are “at best given 
the role of village atheist,” and at 
worst can expect “local boycott of 
their business; dismissal if they are 
clergymen or academicians; or, no 
matter what they are, visitations from 
the nightshirt brigades.” 

In a region where the social life 
has long been dominant over the in- 
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tellectual, where “who” and “what” 
are more important than “why” and 
“how,” the ostracisms resulting from 
non-conformity are particularly harsh. 
For those who would sincerely like 
to be “moderate” on the course of 
desegregation, their agonizing posi- 
tion has perhaps been summarized 
best by Dr. H. Franklin Williams, a 
vice president of the University of 
Miami. “Now the moderate is essen- 
tially a conformist, a man who de- 
sires to respect and obey the law. 
Having heard the Supreme Court 
state the law in a fashion which his 
conscience cannot refute, he desires 
to see that the law be applied and 
enforced. But, being a conformist, he 
also believes in order. All his past 
experience has led him to believe that 
adherence to the law and moral prin- 
ciples will ensure order. Now he is 
told that the proposed acceptance of 
law will invite disorder. He seems to 
be forced to choose between two ex- 
tremes, both repugnant to him. He 
is told that he can have principle 
without order or that he can have 
order without principle. This is his 
dilemma.” 


Two — The anti-intellectualism 
which has infected many areas of 
American life destroys much of the 
vitality of the Southerner in gray 
flannels, too. Professors and pastors 
who seek discussion and cooperation 
on community race problems are fre- 
quently discounted, at the very least, 
as “ivory tower theorists,” men who 
“don’t have to meet a_ payroll,” 
“brains” who think they're better 
than “plain people.” How disturbed 
a handsome young woman in Norfolk 
was recently as she told, over dinner 
in the country club, about the re- 
sponse to her husband’s being a 
member of the Committee For Public 
Schools. “A friend called us up and 
said, “You old eager-beavers. I had 
no idea you were inter-racialists.’” 
And suddenly the cozy atmosphere of 
the country club becomes a cool 
tomb. Anti-intellect has been ex- 
tended to include anti-literacy! 


Three—The cost of permitting the 
South’s racial problem to be met al- 
most solely at the political level can- 
not yet be calculated. It is probably 
incalculable. Certainly the return of 
the old demagogic diction and de- 


vices—albeit their purveyors now 
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wear alligator belts instead of red 
galluses and rant on television in- 
stead of courthouse lawns—has been 
a major influence in pulling the gray 
flannel sheet over many of the towns 
and voices of the South. 

The quiet of the industrialists and 
business leaders and professional men 
provides a backdrop against which 
the noise of white supremacy politi- 
cians and editors stands out in bold 
and apparent unanimous relief. “We 
can’t win this fight,” their despera- 
tion seems to proclaim, “but I can 
win this election again.” It is to their 
advantage to keep this issue stirred 
rather than settled, inflamed rather 
than healed. On the national scale, 
the Southern segregationists seek to 
secure allies among other dissatisfied 
gray flannel groups. 

The more sophisticated advocates 
of a third party in 1960 are already 
working to bring their fellow South- 
erners to stress other issues as well 
as segregation. One South Carolina 
newspaper summarized the matter 
succintly: “A ‘Southern’ party could 
not succeed as a third party. A na- 
tional third party, truly dedicated to 
states rights, local self-government, 
freedom of the individual, balanced 
budgets, elimination of government 
competition with private enterprise, 
protection of the worker against ex- 
ploitation by labor leaders as well as 
employer, might succeed in restoring 
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a measure of sanity to our govern- 
mental activities.” 

Through these influences, the para- 
dox becomes apparent that some of 
the changes which have brought the 
upper middle class Southerner more 
into the mainstream of the national 
life, have also brought accompanying 
flaws which by their very nature keep 
him from fully entering into that 
mainstream. It is a paradox and a 
dilemma which must soon be con- 
fronted and answered. Which is 
stronger: conformity to local customs 
of segregation or conformity to the 
national image of equal rights for 
all? Which is more powerful: the 
security of neighbors’ approval in the 
present, or the security of helping 
build a just future? 

The nature of his response to these 
challenges, and his acceptance of 
future responsibilities, may depend 
largely on how they are presented to 
him. For instance, a man’s response 
may be quite different if you ask him, 
“Are you for segregation?” than if 
you ask him, “Are you for segrega- 
tion if it means closing the public 
schools of your state?” 


H. C. Nixon, a wise and witty rem- 
iniscer and forecaster, has said, “The 
conservatism of the Old South read 
history too much in search of author- 
ity for the present and not enough 
to design a gauge of the future. 
Caught in that dilemma, it fell short 
of responsibility for adjustment to 
the inevitable.” Will this be the judg- 
ment on the conservatism of the New 
South? 

In what sometimes seems to be a 
never-never land of illogic and un- 
reason, a story comes to mind from 
a new travel book, Mention My Name 
in Mombasa. In Morocco, the writer 
and his wife were urged to smoke 
hashish pipes their guide had care- 
fully packed for them. “Good for 
you,” he explained. “Please. Make 
you dreain Cadillac.” 

Perhaps one of the most urgent 
and neglected needs in the South to- 
day, reflecting in part the need of the 
whole nation, is to awaken the man 
in the gray flannel sheet from his 
dream of Cadillac, which may be 
doing more to diminish the American 
dream than all the white-sheeted 
nightmares in history. 
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Rockefeller in Washington 


by DAVID C. WILLIAMS 


5 aes DAY AFTER the New York elec- 
tion, a taxi-driver said to me: “I 
voted for Harriman, but I’m _ not 
sorry that Roosevelt won.” His slip 
of the tongue was symptomatic. Not 
since F.D.R. has a politician appeared 
with anything like the _ blinding 
charm of Nelson Rockefeller. And, 
however much he may protest his 
determination to concentrate on the 
affairs of his state, it already seems 
probable that he will seek—or be 
drafted for—the Republican nomin- 
ation for the Presidency in 1960. 

If he runs—and wins—he will be 
returning to a capital in which he 
has spent something like half his 
adult life. Indeed, he relinquished 
his last post in Washington, the 
chairmanship of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Government Reorganiza- 
tion, as recently as December 31. He 
first came to Washington as Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs in 
1940. Thus he has a long record 
against which to measure his qualifi- 
cations for the Presidency. 

Rockefeller borne to Wash- 
ington on the second flood tide—not 
with the 1933 surge of young Ph.D.’s 
in battered flivvers, but with the 
liberal Republicans whom F.D.R. 
summoned in the cause of wartime 
national unity. He came with a deep 
and genuine enthusiasm for Latin 
America, and as Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs he was that rare 
but refreshing phenomenon in Wash- 
ington—the round peg in the round 
hole. 

From the first he displayed a tire- 
less, almost glandular energy, and the 
ability to surround himself with 
talented and forward-looking staff 
members, whose ideas he eagerly so- 


was 
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licited and put to use. A zealot him- 
self, he inspired zeal in those around 
him. It is significant that a consider- 
able proportion of his staff emulated 
their chief to the extent of ac- 
quiring proficiency in Spanish—and 
learning a foreign language is, for 
many Americans, almost the ultimate 
sacrifice. 

He early took a keen interest in 
promoting health, education, and 
agriculture in Latin America—thus 
initiating a program of technical as- 
sistance which later reached full 
bloom as “Point Four” of President 
Truman's 1949 Inaugural Address. 
He recognized the importance of the 
trade union movements of the hemis- 
phere, and one result was the inven- 
tion of the newest arm of diplomacy, 
the labor attache; the first one in 
U.S. history was dispatched to Chile. 

It takes money to make ideas flour- 
ish in Washington and Rockefeller 
was remarkably successful in extract- 
ing it from Congress. He was particu- 
larly effective with Southern Senators 
and Congressmen, for many of whom 
deference to wealth and family po- 
sition is a lifelong habit. 

Rockefeller is recalled as one of 
the best of the chiefs of the special 
agencies which proliferated in Wash- 
ington during World War II. Un- 
like some, he had no personal axe to 
grind. Unlike others, he was not an 
empire-builder. Instead, he gladly 
delegated to other agencies, such as 
the Pan-American Union, functions 
which he felt they were better able 
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to perform. An organization man 
long before the term was added to 
the American vocabulary, he made 
no solitary decisions but operated 
through constant committee sessions. 
He sought a consensus, and it was 
not always reached at the highest 
level of imagination. His mind was 
—and is—subtle and flexible, rather 
than profound. 

He was, perhaps, too little inclined 
to probe below the surface of the 
power blocs which he manipulated, 
too little conscious of the passions 
which arise from depths of poverty 
and despair from which he had been 
insulated. In any event, his next 
post, Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of relations with the Ameri- 
can republics, brought him face to 
face with political issues in which his 
touch was not so sure. His chief prob- 
lem was the Argentine dictatorship, 
which he wooed at first by wangling 
its admission to the United Nations, 
and later bitterly condemned. In the 
welter of argument over whether to 
isolate the Argentine regime or kill 
it with kindness, his first spell in 
Washington ended in 1945 on a 
rather less resplendent note than it 
had begun. 


Rockefeller re-appeared in Wash- 
ington in 1950 as chairman of the 
International Development Advisory 
Board, a 14-member citizens’ group 
appointed to give counsel to the 
Point Four program—or Technical 
Cooperation Administration, as it 
then known. The Board never 
did settle down to performing this 
useful, if undramatic, function. 
Rockefeller was more interested in 
the preparation of a report, “Part 
ners in Progress,” calculated to make 
a maximum impact upon public 
opinion, and in plans for encourag 
ing greater participation by private 
enterprise in the development of the 
underdeveloped countries. 


was 


However, he back in 
Washington as a private citizen, sit- 
ting down with the representatives of 
assorted farm, labor, civic, and busi 
ness organizations to launch a Na 
tional Conference on International 
Economic and Social Development 
Some of them, who had chronic diffi- 
culty in meeting their own payrolls, 
still recall with amazement sitting in 
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long sessions at the same table with 
a multi-millionaire who acted in 
every respect as if he were one of 
them. 

The report of the Conference, 
which was held in the spring of 1952, 
indicates that Rockefeller relished 
his new-found freedom to criticize the 
Truman Administration's efforts in 
this field. Among other things, he 
said: 

“While the President has struck 
out courageously at the fundamental 
issues, the Administration has per- 
sisted in presenting the situation 
both to Congress and the public on 
the basis of short-term emergencies 
. . » The Administration has tended 
to use almost exclusively U.S. gov- 
ernment channels to carry out the 
programs of foreign economic cooper- 
ation. On the one hand, it has failed 
to give more than lip service to the 
use or encouragement of voluntary 
agencies and private business organ- 
izations in international development 

. . On the other hand, it has made 
only limited use of United Nations 
agencies and such regional bodies as 
the Organization of American States.” 
Alluding to a controversy which had 
just begun but still reverberates, he 
called it “disastrous” to have made 
economic cooperation an adjunct to 
military aid under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. 

These words must be given more 
weight than those of a private citi- 
zen, however eminent, for Rockefel- 
ler was already active in the move- 
ment to nominate and elect General 
Eisenhower, and seemed on the way 
to a position of influence in which 
he could make his ideas effective. 


Even before he assumed office, Eisen- 
hower appointed Rockefeller chair- 
man of his Advisory Committee on 
Government Organization, formed to 
recommend ways of improving the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the 
Executive branch. For the first three 
months of 1953 this Committee, 
whose other members were Dr. 
Arthur Flemming and Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower, was in almost daily ses- 
sion; after this first flurry of activity, 
it met almost every month for six 
years. The Committee was respon- 
sible for 31 major and minor re- 
shufflings of the administrative hi- 
erarchy, but it did not bring any 
nearer to achievement the objectives 
Rockefeller had enunciated in 1952. 


At the same time, the President 
gave him the task of bringing to- 
gether into a single Cabinet depart- 
ment all the federal health, educa- 
tion, and social security programs. 
rhis plan, first proposed in President 
Harding’s Administration and repeat- 
edly since, reached reality in April, 
1953, as the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and must be 
accounted the major achievement of 
Rockefeller’s Eisenhower years. In 
June he was appointed Undersecre- 
tary for the new Department, next in 
rank to Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby. 

Here, for perhaps the first time 
in his career, Rockefeller suffered 
under severe financial stringencies. 
Mrs. Hobby was so determined to 
be second to no one in the Cabinet 
in cutting her own budget that the 
name of “the Department of Not- 
Too-Much Health, Education, or 
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Welfare” was fastened upon it and 
has clung ever since. Nevertheless, 
during Rockefeller’s period of office 
social security was extended to al- 
most ten million additional workers 
and average benefits were raised by 
14 per cent; the federal-state voca- 
tional rehabilitation program was 
broadened to provide more nursing 
homes and chronic-disease hospitals 
for aged persons. His campaign bi- 
ography claims these as his achieve- 
ments; Fair Dealers in Congress tend- 
ed to regard these as reluctant and 
inadequate responses to the needs of 
the times. They cite as more typical 
Rockefeller’s promotion of the White 
House Conference on _ Education, 
which produced more talk about the 
needs of the nation’s schools and less 
action than any such gathering with- 
in memory. 


Rockefeller’s period in the new De- 
partment coincided with the heyday 
of Administration appeasement of 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. Behind 
closed doors, he spoke out against 
this—although more recently he has 
given retrospective approval to the 
President's “hands off” attitude be- 
cause, in his view, it gave the Amer- 
ican people the opportunity to make 
their own assessment of the Wiscon- 
sin wild man. He did, however, de- 
fend his own Department against the 
full impact of McCarthyism by in- 
sisting that all “security” cases come 
to him for final review. He was con- 
sistently liberal in his judgment on 
borderline cases—and his New Deal 
background was such that the appear- 
ance of the names of liberal organ- 
izations in a civil servant's file did 
not alarm him, as it did many others, 
less widely experienced, who sat in 
judgment on such cases. 

Given the sharply different tem 
peraments of Mrs. Hobby and Rock- 
efeller, it was inevitable that he 
should sooner or later become the 
object of her jealousy, although he 
leaned over backwards to avoid this. 
But the day came when, on returning 
from one of her speaking trips, she 
disavowed, before a number of high 
Department officials, an action he 
had taken in her absence. Seeing that 
he had no alternative but to resign, 
he went to Sherman Adams to ar- 
range a new post for him, so that the 
departure could be arranged without 
a public airing of Administration 
linen. 
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It was to meet this emergency that 
the post of Special Assistant to the 
President for Foreign Affairs was 
pulled out of Adams’ capacious hat. 
An exchange of letters was drafted, 
the one for the President's signature 
roundly declaring that the time had 
come “for all of us to renew our faith 
in ourselves and our fellow men. 
The whole world has been far too 
preoccupied with fears. It is time for 
people throughout the world to think 
again of hopes, of the progress that is 
within reach. : 

All went smoothly, with only one 
hitch—there had been no opportun- 
ity to tip off the President in time, 
and when he was first queried about 
the appointment he had to acknowl- 
edge that he had never heard of it. 


Rockefeller undoubtedly consid- 
ered his primary mission to be in the 
field of ideological warfare; he has 
complained more than once that the 
writings of Marx outsell the Bible, 
even in the free world. He constitut- 
ed himself a sort of one-man lobby 
for giving the American gospel more 
impact. More than ever, he gave the 
impression of a whirling dervish— 
gusty, ebullient, quick to pick up 
fresh ideas and as quick to discard 
them. 

Prior to the summit conference of 
1955 in Geneva, he assembled a 
panel of experts at Quantico to dis- 
cuss the presentation of the Ameri- 
can case. The most notable result 
was the revival of Bernard Baruch’s 
“aerial inspection” proposal, which 
the President unveiled at Geneva 
under the new and catchy “open 
skies” label. 

Otherwise his efforts—particular- 
ly to secure an American commitment 
to a really adequate overseas aid pro- 
gram—were blocked by the hard- 
headed businessmen who dominated 
the Administration, the so-called “4- 
H Club” headed by Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey and including 
Undersecretary of State Hoover, In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tor Hollister, and Budget Director 
Hughes. The clashes with Hoover 
were particularly violent, and a Rock- 
efeller associate has recalled his re- 
turning from one of Hoover's tongue- 
lashings “holding on to himself tight 
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to keep from losing his temper.” 

Finally, a bitter and frustrated 
man, he resigned toward the end of 
1955. Although he continued to visit 
Washington in his remaining capac- 
ity, that of chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Government Reorgan- 
ization, his bureaucratic career, so 
brilliantly begun in 1940, had ended 
in failure. His campaign biography 
offers this rationalization, which is 
doubtless Rockefeller’s own: 

“Elected officials have a mandate 
for action. But appointed govern- 
ment officials such as Rockefeller had 
always been are necessarily restricted 
by the policies and ideas of their su- 
periors. For any man, such a position 
is almost certain to lead to periods 
of frustration.” 

The “superiors” who frustrated 
him—Mrs. Hobby and the members 
of the “4-H Club”—were themselves 
appointed officials, equally without a 
mandate. Given President Eisenhow- 
er’s remoteness from his own Admin- 
istration, the issues were actually 
resolved in a struggle among his ap 
pointees—a struggle which Rocke- 
feller lost. 


His opponents were of tougher 
fiber than he, and, he privately con- 
fessed, often made him feel like a 
schoolboy. No crusader, he has been 
charged with a tendency to fade out 
when the going gets really rough. 
Yet, in retrospect, the failure of this 
“organization man” seems to have 
been not so much his own fault as 
that of the organization within which 
he was seeking to function—the Re 
publican Party. 


His brilliance under Roosevelt and 
his failure under Eisenhower suggest 
that his basic mistake in politics has 
been the wrong choice of party. In- 
deed, an effort was made in the mid- 
‘40s to convert him into a Democrat, 
but it did not succeed. He has given 
various reasons, apart from family 
tradition, for being a Republican, 
among which the most interesting is 
that “liberal Republicans and liberal 
Democrats often advocate the same 
programs, but Republicans have the 
advantage that they can execute them 
without destroying the confidence of 
business.” 


It is not, in hard fact, possible for 
a liberal Republican to go very far 
without shaking this confidence. The 
real strength of George Humphrey 


and his associates was that they were 
much closer to the basic impulses of 
the Republican Party than was 
Rockefeller, whose attitude toward 
his own immense wealth is rather like 
that of the director of a great foun- 
dation. In a spirit of noblesse oblige 
he has succeeded in transcending the 
limitations of his Party, but he has 
not, so far, been able to draw it 
with him. 

It is here that the often-made com- 
parison with Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt in his earlier years is particularly 
instructive. Perhaps even more than 
Rockefeller, F.D.R. in the early "20s 
gave the impression of being a young 
man of infinite charm but of doubt 
ful staying power. But, as governor 
and President, Roosevelt was borne 
forward by a great upsurge of pop- 
ular forces which, with him and some- 
times in spite of him, fashioned the 
New Deal. 

On the contrary, unless he can es 
cape the limitations of his own Party 
and tap fresh sources of power as the 
real “mandate” which, perhaps un 
consciously, he seeks—Rockefeller 
seems all too likely to be no more 
free as an elected than an appointed 
official, and to continue to be the 
spokesman for ideas which, even in 
the White House, he would find it 
difficult if not impossible to put into 
practice. 
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New Raid on the Treasury 
By Private Enterprise 


by |. F. STONE 


_ sEssION of Congress will see a 
new raid attempted on the Treas- 
ury in the name of fighting Com- 
munism by encouraging private 
American investment abroad. Its 
proponents—they include the big 
oil companies, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers—are trying 
to create the impression that the 
burden of foreign aid may be shifted 
from the taxpayer to the private in- 
vestor if only Congress will enact 
certain tax privileges on investment 
abroad. President Eisenhower set the 
stage for this campaign in his speech 
before the Colombo Plan conference 
in Seattle last November. This talk 
was designed as an inspirational ad- 
dress to the underdeveloped Asian 
countries at that conference; it was a 
sermon, half theological, half eco 
nomic. The President emphasized (1) 
“that man is not a mere particle of 
matter” and (2) that the earthly lot 
of this spiritual being would most 
readily be improved if the backward 
areas would only arrange to let the 
private investor make a fair profit 
on him. Thus Mr. Eisenhower hap- 
pily combined homage to God with 
service to Mammon. 

In preparation for the “great peace- 
ful crusade” proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent at Seattle, the powerful Ways 
and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives held hearings in 
December “on the subject of U.S. 
private foreign investment.” The 
main weight of the testimony was 
on the need for changes in the tax 
laws which would assure the cru- 
saders, even before they set out, that 
the U.S. Treasury was with them, 
ready to bear the losses while defer- 
ring, reducing, or altogether for- 
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swearing the usual tax-gatherer’s 
mite on the profits. Only a few wit- 
nesses seemed to feel, though none 
were so impious as to say so out loud, 
that it might be a poor way to adver- 
tise private enterprise in underde- 
veloped areas by demonstrating so 
clearly that it was not prepared to 
sally forth unless horses, lances, and 
shirts of mail were provided at gov- 
ernment expense. A cynical observer, 
let us say from India, might conclude 
from the hearings that we, too, now 
had a mixed society, the profits pri- 
vate but the risks socialized. 

The well-known public account- 
ing firm of Lybrand, Ross Bros., & 
Montgomery put the question blunt- 
ly in an article from its house organ 
which was submitted to the Ways and 
Means Committee as an exhibit. The 
article was called “Taxes and Khrush- 
chev” and dealt with the Russian 
challenge in the underdeveloped 
areas. “Whether U.S. industry will 
respond,” the article said, “will de- 
pend upon whether the usual risks 
of foreign operation are to be offset 


‘by the advantages in foreign oper- 


ations. The point is that if there 
are to be tax benefits in foreign op- 
erations as contrasted with domestic, 
U.S. business will respond with in- 
creased foreign investments—other- 
wise, it will not.” 

“If there are to be tax benefits in 
foreign operations as contrasted with 
domestic”—one might imagine from 
these words that as yet such benefits 
do not exist. As every sophisticated 
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business man knows, foreign invest- 
ment already enjoys many tax ad- 
vantages over domestic. Since the 
days of World War I, private foreign 
investors have been arguing for ex- 
emption from income taxes and have 
succeeded in obtaining preferential 
treatment. Until 1918, for example, 
a business man doing business in a 
foreign country treated his foreign 
taxes as he did taxes incurred in any 
of our states. Such taxes were deduct- 
ed as a business expense before fig- 
uring the net on which the federal 
income tax was paid. In 1918, in 
response to pressure to exempt for- 
eign income altogether, Congress 
changed foreign taxes from a deduc- 
tible item to a tax credit. 

A highly oversimplified example 
illustrates what this means. Let us 
assume two American business men, 
one doing business abroad, one in 
South Dakota. Both gross $100 be- 
fore taxes. Both have to pay $50 in 
taxes before computing their federal 
income tax, one to a foreign govern- 
ment, one to South Dakota. The man 
in South Dakota deducts his $50 
South Dakota tax from his $100 gross 
and pays his federal income tax on 
the $50 remainder. At the top 52 per 
cent rate, this means a federal tax of 
$26, leaving him with $24 after taxes. 
But the business man abroad is al- 
lowed first to figure his federal in- 
come tax, which would be $52, and 
then to take his $50 foreign tax as a 
credit against it. This means he pays 
only $2 to the federal government 
and has $48 left after taxes, or twice 
as much as the business man with a 
branch in South Dakota. 


The second major privilege ac- 
corded foreign investment is that our 
tax laws, unlike those of some other 
capital exporting countries, do not 
tax the earnings of foreign subsidi- 
aries until they are returned to the 
parent corporation. This creates 
what is known as tax deferral. Thus, 
if an American corporation has a 
subsidiary in South Dakota, it must 
pay income tax on the subsidiary’s 
earnings each year. But if it has a 
subsidiary in Canada, it does not pay 
income taxes on the subsidiary’s earn- 
ings until they are remitted to the 
parent company. This has two ad- 
vantages for the corporation with a 
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foreign subsidiary. It can treat its 
tax liability as an interest-free loan 
repayable when it chooses. Moreover, 
a domestic subsidiary wishing to ex- 
pand its plant out of earnings must 
first pay income taxes on the earn- 
ings. A foreign subsidiary can expand 
its plant out of earnings without pay- 
ing taxes to the U.S. Treasury. It can 
reinvest the money it would other- 
wise have to pay in taxes. No dom- 
estic corporation can decide that it 
would rather use for expansion the 
money it would otherwise have to 
pay the government in income taxes. 

To these easy-going arrangements, 
the corporate tax experts have added 
a whole series of refinements. One 
of them is to pyramid the foreign 
subsidiaries. Under the existing tax 
laws, a corporation doing business in 
a country with an income tax rate 
higher than our own has no way of 
passing on the higher tax to the U.S. 
Treasury. The tax credit system only 
allows a write-off against U.S. taxes 
If the top foreign tax is 52 per cent, 
the same as ours, the corporation do- 
ing business abroad pays no federal 
income tax. The foreign 52 per cent 
tax is written off against the federal 
52 per cent tax. But if the top for- 


eign tax is 60 per cent, the corpora- 
tion doing business abroad has no 
way to write off the extra eight per 
cent against the Treasury. It can, 


intermediate 
tax haven 


however, establish an 
holding company in a 
country like Panama, Liberia, or 
Liechtenstein and let this inter- 
mediate company hold the stocks of 
its foreign subsidiaries. By this means 
the high tax rates in some countries 
can be balanced off against the low 
tax rates in others and the result 
written off as a dollar-for-dollar tax 
credit against the Treasury 

The intermediate holding com- 
pany has another advantage which 
business men will see at once. If an 
American business were to take its 
profits in Brazil and decide to rein- 
vest them in Egypt, it might have to 
pay a capital gains tax on the trans- 
action. This capital gains tax would 
represent some return to the Treas- 
ury for taxes deferred and expansion 
financed out of tax liabilities. But if 
the U.S. corporation has an_inter- 
mediate holding company in a tax 
haven country, it can shift accrued 
earnings for reinvestment from one 
country to another, bypassing the 
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capital gains tax and the Treasury in 
the process. Another tax gimmick de- 
serves passing attention here. Because 
of the particular ‘formulae used in 
computing foreign tax credits, inter- 
mediate foreign holding companies 
can also be used to reduce the actual 
52 per cent income tax rate by as 
much as 23 per cent. “These for- 
mulae,” Stanley S. Surrey, for ten 
years tax legislative counsel of the 
Treasury and now a professor at 
Harvard Law School, told the Ways 
and Means Committee, “are not es- 
sential to the functioning of the for- 
eign tax credit mechanism and ap- 
pear to have arisen solely through a 
lack of attention to proper detail 
when the credit was developed.” 


There is a third major tax conces- 
sion on foreign investment. In 1942, 
as a result of pressure from a tin com 
pany in Bolivia, a banana railway 
in Central America, and a telephone 
company in Argentina, Congress de- 
cided that any domestic corporation 
doing most of its business in Latin 
America should be given a tax rate 
preference of 14 points, paying a top 
rate of 38 per cent instead of 52 pet 
cent. This was adopted as an emer 
gency measure to give relief from 
wartime rates to U.S. companies in 
Latin America, and was continued, 
supposedly, to encourage investment 
in Latin America. Actually exporters 
have taken advantage of this tax loop 
hole to channel their exports through 
what are called Western Hemisphere 
trade corporations and thus enjoy 
the 14 point tax differential. This 
means that a business selling shoes to 
Peru can treat the sales as if these 
were a form of investment and enjoy 
the 14 point tax advantage over shoe 
competitors in other countries o1 
Peru. This represents subsidized un- 
fair competition and has nothing to 
do with investment. 

Against this background it becomes 
easier to understand the significance 
of the technical changes recommend- 
ed at the recent Ways and Means 
Committee hearings. One of the prin- 
cipal recommendations called for 
authorizing a new type of American 
business corporation for foreign in- 
vestment and trade like the Western 
Hemisphere Trading Corporation 
which would have the same 14 point 
tax advantage. This would subsidize 


exporters to other areas in the same 
way that we now subsidize exports to 
Latin America. 

The main purpose is to enable 
American corporations in the foreign 
field to do through this new type of 
domestic corporation what they now 
do through foreign subsidiaries in 
tax haven countries. This new type of 
domestic corporation would be able 
to defer taxes on foreign earnings 
until they were bought home; it 
would be able to “average” out tax 
rates and losses abroad against its 
tax credits, and it would be able to 
transfer assets from one foreign en 
terprise to another without paying a 
capital gains tax. 

Thus all the pleasures of tax 
avoidance abroad could be enjoyed 
at home. There would be no need 
to take out incorporation papers in 
Liechtenstein. 


Oddly enough no one in the hear- 
ings mentioned the chief advantage 
of this new type of corporation for 
our most important private investors 
abroad—the oil and mining 
panies, which do not use foreign sub- 
sidiaries because foreign companies 
cannot take depletion allowances. 
Oil and mining companies therefore 
mostly do business through domestic 
chartered corporations. The 2742 per 
cent depletion allowance is too rich 
a bonanza to give up. But if a new 
type of domestic corporation were 
created for world investment and 
trade, it could as a domestic corpora 
tion enjoy depletion allowances 
along with the tax deferral and 
avoidance features now enjoyed only 
by foreign subsidiaries. Though 
spokesmen for Standard Oil of New 
Jersey and the Texas Company did 
not mention this in their testimony, 
it is hard to believe they will not be 
come aware of this possibility until 
by happy chance they stumble on this 
issue of The Progressive. 


com 


U.S. private foreign investment 
does not suffer from lack of tax ad 
vantages. A study published by the 
National Planning Association § in 
October, 1957 (Raymond F. Mike 
sell: Promoting U.S. Private Invest 
ment Abroad) quotes the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce as estimating 
that the U.S. corporate tax liability 
on $1.5 billion in dividends paid by 
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foreign subsidiaries, and the profits 
of foreign branches, amounted to less 
than $75,000,000 in 1950. That is less 
than five per cent. 

Despite these tax privileges, the 
flow of U.S. private funds abroad has 
been inadequate in amount and bad- 
ly misplaced in terms of our concern 
with underdeveloped countries. Tes- 
timony before the House Ways and 
Means Committee showed that our 
present rate of direct private invest- 
ment abroad is $3 billion, of which 
only $2 billion represents net capi- 
tal outflow. The rest is ploughed 
back profits of subsidiaries, the rein- 
vestment of earnings which would 
otherwise pay some tax to the Treas- 


ury. “To achieve the same rate of 
foreign investment as the British in 
the first decade of this century in re- 
lation to national income,” one wit- 
ness told the Committee, “we should 
need to be investing $30 billion a 
year”—or 10 times the present gross 
national rate. 


Testimony indicated that this pri- 
vate investment went largely to the 
safe and lucrative sectors, and could 
not be relied on to do the job of 
competing with the Soviet bloc in 
the uncommitted economically back- 
ward areas. Henry Kearns, Assistant 
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Secretary of Commerce for Interna- 
tional Affairs, appeared before the 
Committee with a lengthy statement 
brimming through the first 20 pages 
with optimism and chrome-plated 
clichés about free enterprise. But on 
page 21 he broke down and admitted, 
“The present pattern of private in- 
vestment abroad is not adequately 
responsive to current world needs. 
By far the larger amounts of our ex- 
isting private investments abroad are 
not {his italics] in those areas where 
the effects of the Soviet economic 
offensive are felt most keenly and 
our existing private investments 
are devoted largely to extractive 
industries.” 

Kearns’ figures showed that half 
our present private holdings abroad 
are located in Canada and Western 
Europe and another 35 per cent in 
Latin America. Only nine per cent 
is in the Middle East and Africa 
while “other,” which includes the 
rest of Asia and Indonesia, is seven 
per cent. Forty-seven per cent of pri- 
vate investments abroad consist, ac 
cording to Kearns, “of petroleum, 
with its related refinery, transporta- 
tion and service activities, and min- 
ing enterprises.” Manufacturing, on 
the other hand, amounts to less than 
a third. 

Kearns was quite unhappy over 
these figures, though he rebutted 
those who “even charge that mineral 
exploitation is crass exploitation of 
unsophisticated peoples” and “en- 
courage foreigners to point at a hole 
in the ground and say “What we 
once had here was shipped away by 
those imperialists from America.’” 
To show “the utter fallacy” of this 
argument, Kearns cited the generos- 
ity of the oil companies. “The 
Arabian American Oil Company,” he 
declared, “provides general educa- 
tional facilities for the children of its 
workers in Saudi Arabia. In Vene- 
zuela the Creole Petroleum Corpora- 
tion recently established, at an an- 
nual cost in excess of $300,000, over 
200 scholarships for Venezuelans.” 


Another witness, John Nuveen of 
Chicago, once chief of the Marshall 
Plan Mission in Greece and later in 
Belgium, produced figures to show 
that in 1954 less than one per cent of 
direct foreign investments “had an 
effective impact on the underdevel- 
oped countries in the context of the 
cold war.” More recent figures in 
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the September, 1958, Survey of Cur- 
rent Business, published by the De- 
partment of Commerce, “indicate,” 
he said, “that the total investment in 
other than the extractive industries 
in all of the Middle East; Africa, ex- 
cepting the Union of South Africa; 
and the Far East, excepting Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand fall de- 
veloped countries}, totaled only $241 
million in 1950, and by 1957, had in- 
creased only $372 million, or an aver- 
age of $53 million a year. Contrast 
this with the $1,500 million which 
the Soviet Union invested in eight 
key countries in the underdeveloped 
areas in the past three years, and it 
will be apparent how insignificant 
American direct investment has 
been.” 


The Eisenhower Administration 
apparently believes that if it provides 
more tax privileges on private for- 
eign investment and “talks tough” 
to foreign countries, they will have 
to come to terms with private capi- 
tal. “The Department of State,” 


Kearns told the Ways and Means 
Committee, “has spoken plainly on 


this point. The Latin American 
countries have been notified that 
though they can count, as in the past, 
on some public capital, they must 
look to private investment for most 
of the growth capital they require 
and provide a climate which attracts 
such investment.” Both the spokes- 
men for the government and for pri- 
vate interests stressed the need for 
pressure to create the right kind of 
“climate” in other countries for pri- 
vate investment. This means a course 
of action hardly likely to endear us— 
the attempt to force backward areas 
into our own system of “free enter- 
prise.” Many of these nations do not 
have the public facilities of roads, 
health, power, transport, and educa- 
tion which make private business pos- 
sible; nor can they afford the high 
price we often pay for helter-skelter 
exploitation of the market. 

Even where we have succeeded in 
remaking countries in our own 
image, the result in terms of attract- 
ing U.S. private capital is not en- 
couraging. Greece is a striking ex- 
ample. Paul R. Porter, former chief 
of the Marshall Plan Mission to that 
country, asked the Committee: 
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“If creation of a favorable climate 
is a sufficient inducement, then why 
does not more American private capi- 
tal flow to Greece? When I was chief 
of the Marshall Plan Mission to 
Greece nine years ago, my colleagues 
and I urged the Greek government to 
enact legislation hospitable to for- 
eign capital. This was done: Any 
American corporation which chooses 
to establish a manufacturing plant in 
Greece today will find laws, customs, 
and conditions which it can live with 
satisfactorily. Basic economic condi- 
tions are good, as a result of massive 
U.S. economic aid and sound policies 
pursued by the Greek government. 
For the past five years Greece has en- 
joyed monetary and price stability. In 
the past three years there has been less 
inflation than in the United States. 
A growth in per capita real income 
has created a growing market for con 
sumer goods as well as local savings 
available for participation in joint 
ventures with foreign investors . 

“Nonetheless, the response of U.S. 
private capital, other than for mining 
enterprises, has been negligible. For 
a four year period ending last De 
cember 31, total U.S. equity invest 
ment, actual or scheduled, as regis- 
tered under the Greek Foreign In- 
vestment Law was approximately 
$11,000,000. Ninety-five per cent of 
this amount was in enterprises devot- 
ed to mining or oil exploration. U.S. 
private capital invested in other en- 
terprises amounted to $639,000.” 

There is no doubt that in a world 
that is two-thirds ill-clothed, ill-fed, 
and ill-housed, American private capi- 
tal and American managerial capa- 
city could play a fruitful and bene- 
ficent role. But there is no evidence 
that greater tax privileges are the 
answer to the problem; they would 
represent a windfall for the compara- 
tive handful of giant corporations 
which now dominate the foreign 
field, adding to the rich profits they 
already draw from extractive indus- 
tries in backward areas and attach- 
ing extra awards to perfectly normal 
business activities in advanced coun- 
tries. As the Treasury representative 
astringently told the Ways and 
Means Committee, “There would 
seem to be little in common between 
income derived in Canada or the 
United Kingdom and income derived 
in Iran.” 


Special tax subsidies for the ex 
port of U.S. capital to countries like 
Canada and Australia are not wise; 
both countries are already indignant 
over the extent of American control 
over their industries. Senator Jacob 
Javits of New York stressed the need 
for “selectivity,” and Professor Surrey 
of Harvard Law School spelled out 
the meaning of the term when he 
said, “A tax subsidy is completely un 
selective except in one respect—it 
grants a subsidy only to those tax- 
payers that have foreign income and 
the larger the income the larger the 
subsidy. With our foreign investment 
concentrated in our very large busi- 
ness enterprises, this selectivity seems 
hardly warranted There is no 
real proof that tax reduction will 
achieve any appreciable increase in 
foreign investment .. . Moreover, be 
cause of its lack of selectivity, the 
tax subsidy would go to all invest 
ment whether desirable or not, 
whether in the underdeveloped areas 
and risky activities in which in 
creased investment would be helpful 
or in the relatively developed and 
riskless areas for which no subsidy 
is needed, whether the investment is 
existing investment or new invest 
ment, and so on. The end result is a 
waste of national revenue.” 


The steps which might wisely be 
taken to mesh private capital and 
business brains into our foreign aid 
program are beyond the scope of this 
article, which is intended only to call 
attention to an attempted raid on the 
Treasury at this session of Congress 
under cover of a supposed concern 
for underdeveloped areas. The ulti- 
mate aim of this drive, as the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce spokesman 
admitted, is to free U.S. foreign in- 
come entirely from the U.S. income 
tax. The animus, as may be seen 
from the presentation of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers to the 
Committee, is broader and deeper. 
The “greatest blemish on the Ameri- 
can showcase,” William J]. Grede, a 
director of the NAM, told the Com- 
mittee, “is our tax structure which 
invites other nations to engage in 
tax-destruction of capital.” The NAM 
just doesn’t like the income tax and 
believes it sets foreign countries a 
bad example. 
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An American Capitalist in Communist Russia 


by CYRUS S. EATON 


AS A dedicated capitalist, I recently 
went to Russia to see for myself 
what makes the rival system of com- 
munism tick. I visited the Soviet Un- 
ion for a relatively brief period; I 
do not pretend to have come away 
with all the answers. But I saw 
enough to convince me that commu 
nism is not likely to crumble from 
within, despite all the wishful think- 
ing of some diehard, sandy-headed 
political and economic ostriches. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics occupies the largest land area 
of any nation in the world, and its 
200,000,000 people are moving swift- 
ly to make the utmost of the broad 
array of resources that abound in 
their vast and varied terrain. You are 
struck with this sense of both dis- 
tance and speed as you wing your fast 
way on the comparatively short 1,000- 
mile journey from Copenhagen to 
Moscow by giant Russian jet plane 
in two hours. 

Your impression of speed is rein- 
forced as you observe the rapid pace 
with which the Russian people move, 
even as they walk along the city 
streets and country roads. You simul- 
taneously observe that they must be 
ardent devotees of physical fitness, 
for they combine powerful physiques 
with abundant good health. Watch 
them at their jobs, and you conclude 
that love of hard work occupies a 
high place in their credo. 

As I visited the Soviet schools and 
libraries, I was impressed with the 
obvious eagerness of both young 
and old to learn. From 5,000 to 10,000 
people come each day to Moscow's 
All-Union Lenin Library, which con- 
tains 20,000,000 books and pamphlets. 
I could not fail to marvel at the al- 
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most universal literacy of a nation 
in which, 40 years ago, 80 per cent 
of the people could neither read nor 
write. 

At the same time, one must not 
forget that Russia has traditionally 
held a position of prominence among 
nations in cultural fields. Some of 
the world’s literary masterpieces have 
been produced by Russian writers, 
and the theater, the opera, and espe- 
cially the ballet, today as in the past, 
flourish and excel in Russian hands. 
The museums, particularly in Lenin- 
grad, serve as a reminder of Russia's 
reverence for the arts. 

Throughout my stay in the Soviet 
Union, I made a determined effort 
to meet and talk to as many people 
of all ages and occupations as pos- 
sible. Regrettably, I do not speak 
Russian, so I was obliged to com- 
municate through an interpreter. | 
did not have to rely on my inter- 
preter, however, to sense that one of 
the most marked characteristics of 
the Russians is their friendliness. 
With this pronounced trait, I feel 
there goes hand in hand an over- 
whelming desire for peace. Here, in 
my mind, lies great hope for the fu- 
ture harmony of the world, for I be- 
lieve the people of America match 
the Soviet populace both in capacity 
for friendliness and in love of peace. 

The men who head Russia’s gov- 
ernment, industry, and banking are 
distinctly able. I met with seven cabi- 
net members, numerous other govern- 
ment officials, a number of industry 
leaders, and the head of the State 
Bank of Moscow. A word concerning 
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Russian banking: deposits draw three 
per cent interest, while only two per 
cent is charged on loans. Credit is 
extended solely for the building of 
houses. A Russian may own his own 
house if he chooses, but the land on 
which it is built belongs to the state. 
There is no rent for the land, but 
there is a property tax based on the 
value of the land. The Russian owns 
all the furnishings of his house and, 
if he has an automobile and a radio, 
those are his property, too. At pres- 
ent, he has to pay cash for everything. 
If installment buying is ever intro- 
duced in the Soviet Union—and my 
hunch is that it will come eventual- 
ly—the consequent increase in de- 
mand for consumer products will 
create a mass market well worth 
American attention. 


I would not know where to look 
for the American who would want to 
trade our system for the Russian way. 
On the other hand, I think we Amer- 
icans must take full cognizance of the 
fact that the Russians are enthusi- 
astically sold on their system. In the 
40 years since their Revolution, they 
have made immense material and 
intellectual progress on a mass scale, 
and they are determined to con- 
tinue to get ahead. Furthermore, they 
are as imbued with devotion to Moth- 
er Russia as we are with respect for 
our beloved Stars and Stripes. The 
nation that succeeded in launching 
the first Sputnik must be taken as 
seriously as the country in whose 
laboratories the first nuclear chain 
reaction was produced. 

From my 90-minute interview with 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev, I believe 
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I gained some insight into the Rus- 
sian attitude. I hope I left with him 
some notion of the intensity with 
which an American industrialist can 
and does believe in both capitalism 
and peace. 

Khrushchev struck me as a power- 
ful personality, utterly lacking in the 
pretense and pose associated with the 
stuffed shirt school of pompous poli- 
ticians and statesmen. He is strong 
of body, intellect, and will. Short and 
stocky, he seemed hardly more than 
half as tall as I, but twice as broad. 
He looks as though he takes good 
care of his health. Natural and down- 
to-earth, he gives frequent evidence 
of enjoying a good sense of humor. 

Khrushchev expounded in detail 
the reasons the Russians want peace. 
First he cited the colossal cost of 
armaments and pointed out that, in 
these days of astounding scientific 
progress, today’s effective weapons 
may well be obsolete six months from 
now. The more you spend on arma- 
ments, in fact, the more you have to 
spend. Then he quickly enumerated 
half a dozen programs to which the 
Soviet Union has committed itself, 
and for the rapid accomplishment of 
which the maximum of money and 


labor are required. At the top of his 
agenda was a broad expansion of 
schools, colleges, and other education- 
al facilities, requiring hundreds of 
thousands of new buildings and addi- 
tional teachers. 


Second came an ambitious housing 
and home building program. “You 
will observe the great number of 
apartment houses that have been put 
up in Moscow,” he said. “We have 
only started. We want every citizen of 
the Soviet Union to have a com- 
fortable modern home.” 


Next he called attention to im- 
portant developments under way in 
the agricultural field, in which he 
takes particular interest and pride 
because of his own farm background. 
He mentioned that he had opened up 
great areas of virgin territory. He 
wants to expand that program, while 
also introducing the most modern 
scientific agricultural methods on 
all farms, old and new. 

Also prominent on Khrushchev’ 
list was a transportation plan calling 
for new highways as well as substan- 
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tial additions and improvements to 
existing railroad facilities. Large 
scale expansion of Soviet electric gen- 
erating and transmitting facilities is 
also in progress. Attention is also 
being turned to the chemical indus- 
try, and so on down the list. 

“To take our country from its 
backward position of 40 years ago to 
the modern ideal we hold for it calls 
for unlimited capital and for the 
labor of all of our people,” Khrush- 
chev stated emphatically. He added 
that machinery, equipment, and ma- 
terials from the United States could 
be used in these vast Soviet expansion 
programs, and that there should be 
profitable opportunities for trade 
between our two countries. By en- 
gaging in mutual trade, furthermore, 
he felt that we might find a way of 
establishing friendship between our 
two nations. 

Then he made the observation that 
I consider the most significant of our 
entire discussion. If by some means, 
he said, genuine cooperation and un- 
derstanding could be created between 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States, if these two most powerful na- 
tions the world has ever seen could 
come to work together in harmony, 
all of the political disturbances in 
every other part of the world would 
be adjusted by compromise and 
peaceful means, instead of becoming 
the occasion for fomenting renewed 
bitterness and hatred between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 
Both of these giant nations are so ex- 
tensive geographically and so richly 
endowed in natural resources that 
neither has much incentive to im- 
pose on other countries. If the two 
giants agree, the rest of the world 
will pose no major problem. This 
suggestion, I believe, is realistic and 
offers promise of a workable peace. 

For my part, I told Khrushchev 
[ thought capitalism had produced 
excellent results in our country, and 
would remain the ideal system for 
us. I reminded him that Andrew 
Carnegie, perhaps the most successful 
steel man in our history, had dedicat- 
ed his large fortune to the promotion 
of peace and education, and I sug- 
gested that the Russians consider 
Carnegie as a typical American capi- 
talist. I told Khrushchev that any- 
one who pictured the American 
businessman as encouraging war 
preparation in order to sell more iron 


ore, coal, and steel, misunderstood 
the United States. I said that I had 
long advocated a working partner 
ship between capital and labor, and 
that I like to have the men and 
women who work for companies with 
which I am associated become stock- 
holders, as I believe that the owner- 
ship of American industry should be 
widely diffused. 


Khrushchev did not overlook the 
opportunity to inject good-humored 
ly at this point that while he con 
sidered this a commendable policy, 
in his country they did even better: 
the people owned everything. He 
went on to assert that he had no de 
sire to try to change the form of gov 
ernment or the system of economics 
of America. He added that the Soviet 
Union was eager to live on good 
terms with the United States, and 
that he wished the United States 
would stop its world-wide denuncia- 
tion of the Soviet system, and cease 
to try to ring Russia with missile and 
bomber sites. (Neither of us raised 
the point, but I had a graphic mental 
image of our own agitated state of 
mind if the Soviet Union were able 
to build similar installations in 
Canada and Mexico.) 


I told Khrushchev that I had been 
a lifetime student of Russian history 
and Russian literature. In _ recent 
years, I noted, I had enjoyed meet- 
ing Russian scientists, scholars, jour 
nalists, and others visiting North 
America and, from my visit to the 
Soviet Union, I had become con 
vinced of the friendliness of the 
Russian people. I expressed the view 
that we ought to reach friendship 
and understanding, and that we 
should trade with each other, and 
I ventured to suggest that, in time, 
the American industrialist, the Amer 
ican labor leader, and the American 
farmer would demonstrate that they 
agree with me. Meanwhile, I suggest 
ed patience and forbearance on the 
Russian part. I also invited Khrush- 
chev to watch the election returns 
carefully in November, to see if the 
American voters did not express 
strong sentiment in favor of fresher 
and wiser foreign policies. 

In the course of our discussion, 
when I commented on Khrushchev’s 
ability to speak decisively for his 
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country, he replied emphatically, 
“Any policy I announce must first be 
discussed with the cabinet and backed 
by it. Furthermore, we make no de- 
cision unless we are sure it will have 
the support of the people.” He added 
that the cabinet customarily meets 
several times a week, and holds daily 
meetings in times of emergency. 

In reply to my question of how 
our two countries can move toward 
friendship and understanding, he 
said that a first and important step 
would be a good will visit from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the Soviet Union. 
Khrushchev thought it would be 
fruitful for the President to deter- 
mine the friendliness of the Russian 
people and their government for him- 
self, and to observe at first hand the 
progress that the nation was making. 
For his own part, he said he would 
like to pay a visit to the United States 
and Canada, to see for himself our 
great cities, our industrial companies, 
our railroads, and our agriculture. I 
told him that this sounded like a 
sensible program to me, and that, 
in my modest and unofficial way, I 
would encourage it. 


On this subject of see-for-yourself 
trips, 1 want to call attention to three 
distinguished delegations of special- 
ists who in recent months have visit- 
ed the Soviet Union and come away 
impressed. The steel group was head- 
ed by Edward T. Ryerson, retired 
chairman of the board of Inland Steel 
Company. Walker L. Cisler, presi- 
dent of Detroit Edison Company, led 
the electric power group. Prominent 
among the educational delegation 
was Dr. T. Keith Glennan, former 
member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, who not long ago left the 
presidency of Cleveland’s Case In- 
stitute of Technology to become 
head of the new National Space 
Agency. 

No one can conceivably write 
these men off as being weak in intel- 
lect or lacking in devotion to their 
country. The accounts they and those 
who accompanied them have given 
of what they saw can certainly be ac- 
cepted as reliable by their fellow 
Americans. While their reports were 
issued with restraint, they all empha- 
size the great progress Russia has 
made in the respective fields of steel, 
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electric power, and education. What 
is more, all of these men testify to 
the friendliness and kindness of the 
Russian people. 

If visits like these can be pro- 
ductive, would it not be worthwhile 
to have a political delegation headed 
by the President go to the Soviet Un- 
ion? With America spending $50 
billion a year for defense, and the 
fate of humanity at stake, surely the 
head of our government, with his 
fine personality and his infinite 
capacity for friendship, can afford 
to make an attempt to deal directly 
with his Russian counterpart. 

By this time, I think it must be 
clear that I emphatically believe the 
globe is big enough for both capi- 
talism and communism. For capital- 
ism to flourish as I am convinced it 
can, however, I suggest that rapid 
and radical changes are required not 
only in our international relation- 
ships but also in our domestic in- 
dustrial relationships. 

I have already had considerable to 
say about our foreign policies. Let 
me go further and suggest that we 
urgently need a new Secretary of 
State. Mr. Dulles goes gaily on 


gambling with the destiny of the 


world, without restraint from any 
quarter. Rejected by the voters of 
his own state when he ran for office 
in New York, and then elevated to 
high office by appointment, he seems 
impervious to the 1958 election re- 
turns, which his inflammatory activi- 
ties helped to render catastrophic for 
the Republican Party. He blithely 
courts the ultimate world catastrophe 
of the bomb, without consultation 
with even the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

Suppose we take an objective look 
at the present state of our interna- 
tional relations. When I came to the 
United States from my native Canada 
at the beginning of the century, this 
was the only major nation in the 
world without a single enemy. Since 
then we have contrived to tread on 
the toes of practically every country 
on earth. We are constantly meddling 


in both the internal and external af- 
fairs of other nations, friendly and 
unfriendly. 


Our critics are not confined to 
Communist nations. When I traveled 
through Europe recently, I was cha- 
grined to discover that the newspapers 
of such countries as Denmark, 
France, Germany, Austria, and Eng- 
land were unanimously critical of 
our Formosa Strait policy. Our high 
government officials can no longer 
visit the republics of South America 
without inciting riots. In Canada, our 
near neighbor and best customer, the 
latest federal election was won by the 
party that proclaimed its lack of 
warmth, if not its downright hostil- 
ity, to the United States. 


We have elected to invite the en- 
mity of the 600,000,000 Chinese on 
the mainland, and have substituted 
for our old friendship with that 
proud and powerful nation a futile 
alliance with Chiang Kai-shek, an 
exiled has-been whom we have in- 
stalled and maintain on a neighbor- 
ing island at fantastic expense to the 
American taxpayer. Thanks to the 
ostrich-like antics of our State De- 
partment, few Americans have been 
permitted to go see for themselves 
what is happening in the People’s 
Republic of China. We can take the 
word of such reliable and distin- 
guished Canadians as James Muir, 
head of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
and Dr. J. Tuzo Wilson, president of 
the International Union of Geodesy 
and Geophysics, who have been in 
China this year. Banker and scien- 
tists alike testify to the tremendous 
advances of the Chinese in all fields. 

Now let’s consider the alternatives 
to reaching a livable accommodation 
with communism. Through the Pug- 
wash Conferences I have for several 
years been trying to promote under- 
standing on a private and informal 
level between scientists and scholars 
of East and West. The proceedings 
and conclusions of our several Pug- 
wash Conferences of Nuclear Scien- 
tists have been made available to the 
heads of the world’s major states, as 
well as the Pope and the United Na- 
tions. From President Eisenhower, 
India’s Prime Minister Nehru, the 
Vatican, Canada’s Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker, Yugoslavia’s President 
Tito, to name just a few, have come 
letters endorsing the purpose of the 
Conferences. When I was introduced 
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to Premier Khrushchev in Moscow, 
his first words were, “I have personal- 
ly read the proceedings of the Pug- 
wash Conferences, and I want to 
thank you on behalf of the Soviet 
people for bringing the scientists of 
the world together. It is a highly con- 
structive move.” 

At the recent Third Pugwash Con- 
ference of Nuclear Scientists, 80 ex- 
perts gathered from 22 eastern and 
western nations to consider “The 
Dangers of the Atomic Age and 
What Scientists Can Do About 
Them.” Bear in mind that all that 
united these participants was the fact 
that they were scientists and that they 
had given much of their individual 
thought to the implications of mod- 
ern science for the future of mankind. 
At the conclusion of their meetings, 
they reached the unanimous conclu- 
sion that enough atom and hydrogen 
bombs have now been stockpiled by 
both sides to blow all the cities off 
the face of the earth and to anni- 
hilate all their inhabitants. They 
further agreed that there is no de- 
fense, civil or military, against the 
bomb. 


In the absence of an understanding 
between the capitalist and the com- 
munist nations, both sides will go on 
increasing their lethal stockpiles. 
Twelve years of this cold war have 
already cost astronomical amounts. 
Ever-increasing expenditures have 
been accompanied by ever-increasing 
hatred and bitterness. Continuation 
of the cold war will create a crush- 
ing burden of taxation that will 
bankrupt us. 


Meanwhile, make no mistake about 
this: every day that the arms race 
continues, the chance of mutual 
destruction grows greater. Any day, 
by accident or by design, some fool, 
some fanatic, even some fumbler, 
may touch off the explosion that will 
cause the holocaust. Consider the 
consequences: one hydrogen bomb 
dropped anywhere within 40 miles of 
a great American city like Detroit, 
whether in the lake or on the land, 
will obliterate every form of life in 
that city and reduce all its institu- 
tions to dust and ashes. 

Which course shall we choose? Cer- 
tainly the risk in a treaty of peace 
and friendship with the Soviet Union 
is fraught with far less hazard to 
humanity than either the cold war 
or the hot war. 
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Daggers against Diplomacy 


by CHARLES EDMUNDSON 


T° HIS RECENT Saturday Evening 
Post article, “The Story Behind 
Quemoy: How We Drifted Close to 
War,” Stewart Alsop tells of the part 
played by the Central Intelligence 
Agency in almost starting war with 
Communist China in 1954 and again 
in 1958. For the first time a mass 
circulation publication revealed that 
beginning early in 1950 the CIA sup- 
ported and master-minded “com- 
mando-type guerrilla raids on the 
[Chinese] mainland, which were 
sometimes mounted in_ battalion 
strength .. .” 


Alsop does not, of course, tell all 
of the CIA's activities in heighten- 
ing tensions in the Far East. But he 
does describe in detail the role of 
“Western Enterprises, Inc.” (a cover 
name for the CIA project) in raid- 
ing the mainland from Quemoy and 
the Tachens: 


“The Western Enterprisers— 
ostensibly ‘soldiers of fortune’— 
were responsible for organizing 
and equipping the Nationalist 
guerrillas who raided the main- 
land from the offshore  is- 
lands . Until early 1954, the 
islands were pretty much their 
exclusive playground. By that 
time they had settled them- 
selves pretty comfortably on the 
islands.” 


Although neither the White House 
nor Congress had yet made up its 
mind whether the offshore islands 
belonged to Mao Tse-tung or 
Chiang Kai-shek, the CIA decided 
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the matter for itself and proceeded 
with systematic raids against the 
mainland. The results, direct and 
indirect, were enough to provoke the 
brink-of-war crises of September 1954 
and October 1958. The United States 
and the world were twice taken to 
the precipice by a secret bureau whose 
activities are unknown to Congress, 
the press, and the people until long 
after the event—if they are ever 
known. 

The raids from Quemoy and the 
Tachens are not isolated instances of 
CIA activity. They are representa- 
tive. As currently operated, the CIA 
is far more than an intelligence-gath 
ering organization. It is an activist 
group which steps in boldly to dic 
tate foreign policy in areas not cov 
ered by decisions of Congress, the 
State Department, or the White 
House. The CIA operates clandestine- 
ly in every country in the world, 
including several where the State De 
partment and the press are forbid 
den. It executes its projects without 
concern over the reaction of the pub 
lic. The incidents it provokes are 
never acknowledged, yet can be de 
cisive in shaping—or misshaping 
public opinion and foreign policy 

All the machinery of government 
publicity is used to make CIA-in- 
duced incidents serve preconceived 
domestic ends. The public can thus 
be propagandized into believing 
whatever the CIA and its Old Guard 
allies in the State Department or the 
military want it to believe. 

Not long ago I asked a distin 
guished career ambassador, “When 
CIA operatives are at work in the 
country to which you are accredited, 
don't the incidents which they create 
shape policy in such a way as to take 
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control largely out of your hands?” 

“I couldn't agree with you more,” 
the ambassador replied. He told of 
CIA activities in his country which 
had damaged American prestige and 
influence over a whole continent. 

The CIA works under the direc- 
tion of the National Security Council, 
the nation’s supreme body in decid- 
ing military policy. Chairman of the 
NSC is the President himself and 
there are four other members: the 
Vice President, Secretary of State, 
Secretary of Defense, and the director 
of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. The director of the CIA is not 
a member, but as its adviser on all 
intelligence matters he sits in on most 
important sessions and has a voice in 
Security Council discussions and de- 
cisions. 

According to the basic statute, the 
CIA’s functions are limited to gath- 
ering and interpreting intelligence. 
A final catch-all clause, however, 
authorizes the CIA to perform such 
“other functions and duties” relating 
to security intelligence as the Nation- 
al Security Council may direct. This 
would not appear to authorize the or- 
ganization of “guerrilla raids . . . in 
battalion strength” or the deploy- 
ment of agents provocateurs in the 
territory of cold war adversaries. But 
the CIA has engaged in such activi- 
ties on a broad scale. 


Funds are not lacking for any 
schemes the CIA may see [it to adopt. 
In his book, Central Intelligence and 
National Security, Harry Howe Ran- 
som, a political scientist at Harvard, 
quotes estimates of national intelli- 
gence expenditures as high as two 
billion dollars a year. “Several hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually,” 
he writes, may be budgeted directly 
to the CIA, with the rest going to the 
Army, Air Force, Navy, State De- 
partment, and several other agencies 
which also gather intelligence. No- 
body knows the exact amount the 
CIA gets. The Bureau of the Budget 
is forbidden by law to disclose the 
figure. Congress itself, carefully 
blindfolded, passes CIA appropria- 
tions as disguised items in the bud- 
gets of other bureaus. 

The CIA’s total personnel, Ameri- 
can and foreign, is estimated at about 
16,000 persons. The “Little Penta- 
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gon” being built for the CIA across 
the river from Washington—at a total 
cost of $55,000,000—will have a ca- 
pacity of at least 10,000 persons. 
Small wonder that more thoughtful 
Senators and Representatives are dis- 
turbed to see such a rich and far- 
flung empire operating in the vital 
fields of foreign affairs, hidden from 
the eyes of Congress and the press. 

In reality, the press, with corres- 
pondents in most foreign capitals, 
knows much more about CIA opera- 
tions than does Congress. Many for- 
eign correspondents with whom I 
have talked would like nothing bet- 
ter than to report how the CIA often 
distorts international relations. But 
the editors at home jong ago decided 
to regard the CIA as a sacred cow. 

Perhaps the most glaring failure of 
the press, from the standpoint of pub- 
lic policy, has been its acquiescence 
in the State Department's repeated 
and sometimes incendiary statements 
that all the Americans held prisoner 
in Communist China are held illegal- 
ly and in violation of international 
law. Every well-informed correspond- 
ent and editor in Washington knows 
that many of the prisoners have been 
U.S. intelligence agents, whom China 
has as much right to hold as the Unit- 
ed States has to imprison Rudolph 
Ivanovich Abel, the Soviet “master 
spy.” 

The reading and comparison of 
scattered items (always buried ob- 
scurely on inside pages) in the New 
York Times is sufficient to show that 
at least some of the prisoners are 
CIA agents. Confessions by some 
agents who have been released and 
others still held have been printed 
in the Times, the Washington Post, 
and other newspapers. At a_ press 
conference December 3, 1956, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower pointedly refused, 
contrary to Secretary Dulles’ practice, 
to say that all the Chinese prisoners 
are illegally held. 

But such items go unnoticed, and 
when Secretary Dulles or Assistant 
Secretary Walter Robertson make 
speeches saying that the imprison- 
ment of all the men is illegal, bar- 
barous, and an affront to the dignity 
of the United States, doubtless 99 per 
cent of the public believes them. 

It is understandable that news- 
paper editors are reluctant to print 
the full story of U.S. intelligence 
agents captured in China. But to pro- 


tect the integrity of public opinion 
they might at least warn Secretary 
Dulles that they will not forever re- 
main silent while the State De- 
partment belligerently misrepresents 
facts. They could at least refuse to co- 
operate in the effort to propagandize 
and bamboozle the American public 
to the point where a_ rational 
China policy becomes a_ political 
impossibility. 

President Eisenhower, according 
to bis biographer, Robert J. Dono- 
van, questions the wisdom of driving 
“the Chinese ever deeper into an un- 
natural alliance with Russia.” But 
the Dulles brothers have been doing 
just that. Besides the raids from the 
offshore islands, “Western Enter- 
prises, Inc.” for several years helped 
supply and direct a large remnant 
of Nationalist Chinese forces against 
the Communist Chinese from the 
northern border of Burma. 


The Nationalist Chinese were 
never more than a nuisance to Com- 
munist China, but they were a real 
peril to Burma, which feared that 
Peking might retaliate against the 
Burmese for harboring hostile forces. 
When Burma’s own army was unable 
to deal with the Nationalist Chinese, 
Prime, Minister U Nu protested to 
the U.S. ambassador in Rangoon. Af- 
ter this proved useless he took his 
case to the United Nations. Feeling 
mounted so high among Asian and 
African delegates that something had 
to be done. Eventually a four-power 
conference—the United States, Bur- 
ma, Nationalist China, and Thai- 
land—was held and as a result 7,000 
Nationalist Chinese and their de- 
pendents were evacuated to Formosa, 
although some 3,000 of Chiang’s vet- 
erans still linger in Burma. 

In this period the CIA and the Air 
Force cooperated in running an 
“Air Resupply and Communications 
Wing.” The wing’s “mission in a 
global war,” explained the New York 
Times, “would be to fly into enemy 
territory and drop supplies to United 
States or allied agents operating 
there.” Operations over China were 
extensive and occasionally a plane 
was shot down or accidentally 
crashed. Early in 1953 the plane of 
Colonel John Knox Arnold, com- 
mander of the 58Ist Air Resupply 
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and Communications Wing, was shot 
down over China, and Colonel 
Arnold and 13 other Americans were 
captured. After two and a half years 
the Chinese released all 14 of them. 
At a press conference arranged by 
the U.S. Air Force in Tokyo, Colonel 
Arnold said that under pressure he 
had “told the Chinese things they 
shouldn’t know.” By this time some 
members of Congress had become 
concerned over the trouble-making 
potential of the “Air Resupply and 
Communications Wing” and the op- 
eration was suspended. 


= 

In mid-August of 1953, the CIA 
brought off what it apparently re- 
gards as its most dramatic coup. This 
was the overthrow of Prime Minister 
Mohammed Mossadegh of Iran, ac- 
complished with all the packed 
drama of a television scenario. The 
CIA was so proud of this master- 
piece that it leaked the details to 
Richard and Gladys Harkness for a 
remarkable story published in the 
Saturday Evening Post November 6, 
1954. 

The coup was planned in a pic- 
turesque hostelry in the Swiss Alps. 
Allen Dulles flew there on August 
10, 1953, to join his wife, ostensibly 
for a vacation. Soon they were 
joined by Loy Henderson, U.S. am- 
bassador to Iran, and by Princess 
Ashraf, the attractive and _ strong- 
minded brunette twin sister of the 
Shah. By a remarkable coincidence 
the late Brigadier General H. Nor- 
man Schwarzkopf, formerly U.S. ad- 
viser to the Iranian Gendarmerie, 
happened to be touring the Middle 
East, and was in Tehran, the capital 
of Iran, at the same time. 

The Shah sent a military detach- 
ment to Prime Minister Mossadegh 
to inform him that he was dismissed. 
When Mossadegh refused to resign 
and took charge of the capital with 
armored jeeps and tanks, the Shah 
and his wife fled to Rome. 

Others did not give up so easily. 
Some members of the Iranian Army 
had remained loyal and the support 
of others was won with black bags 
comfortably filled with rials (a total 
of $19,000,000 was spent). A few days 
after the flight of the Shah an in- 
nocent-looking troup of jugglers and 
trapeze artists began a parade toward 
the heart of Tehran. Their numbers 
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swelled miraculously and they began 
to chant “Down with Mossadegh,” 
“Long Live the Shah!” The chant 
became an angry shout. The parad- 
ers were transformed into an aroused 
populace. As if by pre-arrangement, 
proShah elements of the Army 
joined the demonstration. After a 
half day of bitter fighting, Mossadegh 
was overthrown, and the Shah and 
his bride flew back to the capital. 

In the background of all this were, 
of course, the oil fields on the north 
shore of the Persian Gulf. It is not 
irrelevant that Sullivan and Crom- 
well, the Dulles brothers’ former law 
firm, is the longtime legal counsel 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., whose 
billion-dollar property interest on the 
Persian Gulf was saved by Mossa- 
degh’s overthrow. The international 
oil cartel, whose American members 
were then and still are under prose- 
cution by the U.S. Department of 
Justice, found it easier to negotiate 
with the Shah than with Mossadegh, 
whose efforts to deal with American 
independent oil companies had 
been frowned upon by the State 
Department. 


Congress seemed well enough 
pleased by what happened in Iran, 
but three months later it was jolted 
by reports out of East Germany. On 
November 17, 1953, the New York 
Times reported that the East German 
government had seized scores of per- 
sons whom it accused of being agents 
provocateurs. They had been caught, 
the East Germans claimed, with plans 
to blast railroad bridges and stations, 
burn factories and government build- 
ings, and assassinate officials. In the 
prisoners’ pockets were found, the 
East Germans said, faked food stamps 
and counterfeit bank drafts to upset 
food rationing and bank credit. 

Something else piqued Congres- 
sional interest. Most of the captured 
agents were former Nazis, headed by 
Gustav Gehlen, who had been a ma- 
jor general in the Nazi Army, and 
papers found on the captured agents 
included a list of West German anti- 
Nazis for slaying. Apparently the 
former Nazis were using their spy 
roles as cover for settling old scores. 

An informal committee of Con- 
gress, with Senator Mansfield in the 
lead, demanded to know what was 
going on. Army intelligence, which 
was also operating in Germany, 
hastily gave the CIA full credit for 


the Gehlen affair, and this view was 
supported in the trials in East Ger 
many. Four of the Gehlen group 
were executed, 11 were given life 
imprisonment, and those who escaped 
to West Germany were presumably 
culled from the American payroll 
Thereafter intelligence operations in 
Germany were limited mostly to such 
ventures as digging a 2,000-foot tun 
nel into East Berlin to tap Commu 
nist telephone and telegraph trunk 
lines—an enterprise discovered in 
1956. 


Using the CIA, the United States 
is able to react quickly when an 
alien power or ideology shows sign 
of gaining ground in the Western 
Hemisphere. In May, 1954, the CIA 
found that a secret shipment of 1900 
tons of arms from Czechoslovakia was 
being unloaded at Puerto Barrios, 
Guatemala. Although there were no 
Communists in the cabinet of Presi 
dent Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, his 
government had been charged with 
Communist sympathies. Allen Dulles 
warned the National Security Coun- 
cil that action was urgent. Two 
Globemasters loaded with arms were 
flown to Honduras and Nicaragua. 
Within a week an exiled Guatemalan 
officer was leading an armed force 
across the border from Honduras and 
the Arbenz government was doomed. 
The coup deposing Arbenz was so 
easily executed that the State Depart 
ment apparently forgot to do much 
subsequently about the conditions 
which helped give rise to pro-Com 
munist sentiment in Guatemala 


It is not generally known that 
Radio Free Europe, which appeals 
for public contributions through the 
press, radio, and television, is an arm 
of the CIA and depends on the CIA 
for most of its funds. When a know! 
edgeable correspondent like Cyrus 
Sulzberger of the New York Times 
refers to Radio Free Euproe as a pri 
vate agency he puts the word “pri- 
vate” in quotation marks. Most of 
the Free Europe Committee directors 
are industrialists such as Irving S$ 
Olds, former board chairman of 
United States Steel, and Eugene Hol- 
man, head of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. One may reasonably question 
if the ideas of such men are suited 
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to the development of propaganda 
appealing to repressed populations. 
According to Dr. Frederick L. 
Schuman, Woodrow Wilson professor 
of government at Williams College, 
“Radio Free Europe is designed to 
conduct psychological warfare more 
vigorously than the Voice of Ameri- 
ca, with the object of instigating 
revolution and promoting what Life 
magazine called ‘the necessary disin- 
tegration of the Soviet system.’” In 
1956 Leslie Bain, Budapest corres- 
pondent for The Reporter, blamed 
Radio Free Europe for helping raise 
the Hungarian revolution to a tempo 
which uselessly sacrificed thousands 
of Hungarian patriots after their 
cause had proved hopeless. The 
broadcasts, he wrote, kept repeating 
a refrain from Ambassador Lodge's 
speech in the U.N., “America will 
not fail you America will not 
fail you,” after it was clear that no 
body was going to Hungary's aid. 


In the spring of 1958 the Oxford 
University magazine Isis lifted a cor- 
ner of the U-S.-British espionage 
curtain and revealed part of what 
was behind it. The authors were 
Paul Thompson, 22, and William 
Miller, 24, assistant editors of Jsis 
and former members of “a secret 
branch of the Royal Navy.” When 
the authors were prosecuted for 
breaching the British Official Secrets 
Act, the public prosecutor stated in 
court that “parts” of their story were 
true. The Associated Press quoted 
the Thompson-Miller article: 


“All along the frontier be- 
tween East and West from Iraq 
to the Baltic and perhaps farther 
are monitoring stations avid- 
ly recording the least squeak 
from Russian transmitters, ships, 
tanks, airplanes, troops and con- 
trol stations. 

“It is believed, perhaps right- 
ly, that this flagrant breach of 
the Geneva Convention can pro- 
vide accurate estimates of the 
size and type of Russian arms 
and troops and the nature of 
their tactical methods. 

“In order to get this informa- 
tion, the West has been willing 
to go to extraordinary lengths of 
deception. British Embassies usu- 
ally contain monitoring spies . . . 
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“An airplane loses its way. Be- 
hind the frontier, tape recorders 
excitedly read the irritated ex- 
changes of Russian pilots, and 
when the latter sometimes force 
the airplane to land, an inter- 
national incident is created and 
reported in the usual fashion.” 


Accounts in the American press 
complement the story of the Oxford 
students. Hanson Baldwin of the 
New York Times and others have 
written of flights by the U.S. Air 
Force across the boundaries of Russia. 
In the January, 1958 issue of Misszles 
and Rockets, Associate Editor Sea- 
brook Hull gave some details: 


“The Strategic Air Command 
still provides the United States 
with an overwhelming retaliatory 
»0wer over the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, according to 
Pentagon experts . . . Numerous 
and continuing SAC flights over 
the sovereign territory of the 
U.S.S.R. demonstrate this 
Their [SAC] aircraft continue to 
fly over the Soviet Union with a 
relative degree of immunity. It 
is true that modern Russian 
fighters attack our bombers with 
major advantages of altitude, 
speed and maneuverability. It is 
also true that they score some 
hits. But so far no attacks have 
been made by the Russians with 
missiles [possibly] because they 
don’t want to tip their hands.” 


Time more than once has written 
of U.S. military planes making spy- 
flights over Russia. In its November 
3, 1958, issue Time quoted “Soviet 
refugees” as saying that “high-alti- 
tude U.S. photo-reconnaissance planes 
flying in from the West made a night- 


time penetration of Russian airspace 
in late 1956 or early 1957.” Time 
said on its own authority that the 
Russians had seen such planes on 
their radar—"“proof that they are not 
asleep at their oscilloscope.” 

The most fundamental of all civil 
liberties is the right of the citizen to 
make up his mind on public issues 
without having the facts concealed or 
distorted by his government. The 
record shows that the CIA, in coop- 
eration with the State Department, 
systematically contravenes this prin- 
ciple. A few examples of what is hap- 
pening creep obscurely into some of 
the better newspapers, but nowhere, 
save in a few liberal publications, 
are Americans warned of the poten- 
tial consequence of the far-flung op- 
erations of the secrecy-ridden CIA. 

Public opinion can with effort 
make itself felt in the most public of 
government bureaucracies. But bu- 
reaucracy operating in the dark, ut- 
terly insulated from public or Con- 
gressional opinion in the delicate 
field of foreign affairs, is about as 
far removed from the democratic 
process as it is possible to conceive. 
Democracy is  vitiated at home. 
Abroad, CIA activities are used by 


leaders like Mao Tse-tung to stir up 
hatred of the United States and gen- 


erate more support for Communist 


dictatorship. 

For four years men like Senators 
Mansfield, Morse, and Kefauver have 
tried to get Congress to set up a com- 
mittee to keep check on the CIA just 
as the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy keeps Congress reassured in 
that vital field. Congressional parti- 
cipation in the supervision of the 
CIA has been recommended by the 
Hoover Committee on Government 
Reorganization, by a special Hoover 
Commission task force headed by 
General Mark Clark, and by the 
Senate Rules Committee. But a bill 
to achieve this has not been passed by 
either house. Four such bills died in 
committee in the past session. 

Other bills are being prepared for 
the current session of Congress, and 
the temper of the new Congress is 
likely to prove more favorable. But 
the needed legislation will not be 
passed unless the public and the press 
demand action. Too many men high 
in government gloat over the cops- 
and-robbers exploits of the younger 
of the Brothers Dulles. 
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For Labor and Management: 





A Free-Wheeling Forum 


by ARTHUR GOLDBERG 


The article below is adapted from an address which we believe 
is one of the most thoughtful on the subject we have encountered 
in a long time. It was presented as the Sidney Hillman lecture at 
the University of Wisconsin. As special counsel for the AFL-CIO, 
Mr. Goldberg has had vast experience in the area of labor-manage- 


ment relations.—Tue Eprrors. 


dp DOMINANT memory of Sidney 
Hillman is his great contribution 
to labor philosophy and to improved 
labor-management relations. 

We remember Sidney Hillman not 
so much for the contracts he nego- 
tiated or for the specific activities he 
conducted on behalf of his own un- 
ion, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, or on behalf of 
the CIO, in which he played a found- 
ing and important role. What we 
best remember of Sidney Hillman is 
essentially a set of intangibles: a 
man whose word was a_ respected 
bond; a man who not only talked 
about mutual confidence between la- 
bor and management but who did 
something about it; a man who had 
unique understanding of the needs 
of workers and the problems of 
American management in the Twen- 
tieth Century. 

Imagination and maturity in the 
labor-management area were the key- 
note of Sidney Hillman’s success. 
Passionately devoted to his own peo- 
ple, he was, nevertheless, completely 
objective in recognizing the prob- 
lems, the doubts, the fears, the needs 
of the people who sat across from 
him at the collective bargaining 
table. Even when their disagree- 
ments were white hot—as they were 
on many occasions—Hillman de- 
clined to castigate management in 
the stereotype of the devil. He was 
able to look compassionately both on 
the needs of the clothing industry 
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and of the workers of the clothing 
shops. Because he had maturity and 
imagination, he was able to step out 
of the normal narrow-gauge track of 
collective bargaining as it was prac- 
ticed three or four decades ago and 
to propose new methods and _ tech- 
niques for achieving industrial peace 
and mutual respect. 

More than any other man, Hill- 
man was responsible for the use of 
the impartial arbitrator to settle 
labor-management disputes on the 
basis of facts rather than through 
conflict. Today, when the concept of 
the referee, the umpire, the “im- 
partial” is widely recognized, it is 
almost difficult to recall that this 
was a pioneering step which required 
courage for a young labor leader to 
propose. 

Sidney Hillman made a profound 
contribution to the philosophy of la- 
bor-management relations by recog- 
nizing the inter-relationship of the 
workers’ welfare and of the union’s 
welfare to the well-being of the en- 
tire industry. The record of his col 
lective bargaining successes demon- 
strates that this was not a question 
of surrender by the union to man- 
agement: rather, it was a recognition 
of mutuality of interest. This con- 
cept in itself was certainly not for- 
eign to the philosophy of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, which has been 
fortunately free of theoretical class- 
warfare ideology. Hillman’s contri- 
bution was to pay more than lip serv- 


ice to the idea; to set up institutional 
forms and to mold the thinking of 
his associates and others in the labor 
movement, and of his and other 
managements, to this concept of 
interdependence. 

It is more than 30 years since the 
Hillman approach to mature labor- 
management relations became estab 
lished and accepted in the clothing 
industry. Suppose we look about the 
country today and appraise briefly 
how widespread its acceptance has 
been in the entire labor-management 
scene. 

Superficially, the portents in this 
field are good. Labor unions are 
strong in membership and resources 
They have weathered the recession 
without fundamental organizational 
weaknesses. Despite widespread un 
employment and under-employment, 
they are negotiating new contracts 
which provide higher wages and im- 
proved benefits. They have taken ef 
fective steps to keep the house of 
labor clean and free of corruption 
Big strikes are few; major setbacks 
even fewer. Spokesmen for both ma 
jor political parties, when they are 
overseas and therefore not campaign 
ing, boast of our free 
trade unions. Even at home—and 
when campaigning—both parties ex 
tol free collective bargaining, and 
only the most Neanderthal among 
them attack the concept of trade un 
ionism. Each year the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics adds more collective 
bargaining agreements to its already 
bulging files. But if we probe be- 
neath the superficiality of statistics 
I suggest that we will find that we 
are a long way from _ universal 
achievement of the Hillman type of 
labor-management relations. 


democratic 


One large geographical area—the 
deep South—has eluded successful 
organization by unions in many in- 
dustries. At a time when we like to 
consider that “all of industry is or- 
ganized,” the Southe:n textile indus- 
try functions largely on a non-union 
basis, as it has for many decades. 
Great sectors of the clothing and 
garment industries in the South are 
also non-union. So too are much of 
the construction industry and broad 
areas of the service trades in which 
various unions have jurisdiction. 
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The problem of the South is 
matched by that of the white collar 
workers. Despite repeated assurances 
by various groups of union leader- 
ship that the white collar workers 
“must be organized,” little progress 
has been made. Meanwhile, the tech- 
nological revolution in America is 
producing a constantly smaller num- 
ber of “blue collar” production work- 
ers in relation to an increasing pro- 
portion of technicians and sub-tech- 
nicians, engineers and sub-engineers, 
management and administrative peo- 
ple of various kinds. In the steel in- 
dustry, for instance, the proportion 
of production workers goes steadily 
down, while the number of men who 
watch dials, or keep a constant eye 
on closed circuit television pictures 
of the industrial process, mounts 
steadily. The same is true of electrical 
manufacturing, rubber making, and 
automobile production. Yet, with few 
exceptions, the unions have not 
found the key, the technique, the 
message with which to bring the in- 
creasingly large number of this type 
of industrial personnel into the labor 
movement. And, with few exceptions, 
managements have resisted the or- 
ganization of these workers into 
unions. 

= 


Even more serious than this re- 
sistance to the organization of white 
collar workers is a hardening of at- 
titudes in the organized areas. This 
intangible factor is, in my opinion 
as a first-hand observer of the labor- 
management scene, the most serious 
problem of all. After some 20 years 
of responsive collective bargaining in 
the major industries, we reasonably 
might have expected a measure of the 
same understanding and good will, of 
ability to see the problems of the 
other side, of mutuality of efforts to 
reach solutions satisfactory to both, 
achieved by Hillman and his man- 
agement colleagues in the clothing 
industry. Yet that result has not come 
about. 


I thought it was coming about ten 
years ago when we seemed on the 
road toward achievement of mutual 
respect and understanding in our 
major industries. The Wilson-Reuth- 
er agreements at General Motors, the 
Murray-Fairless agreements in steel, 
and others that could be mentioned, 
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all pointed to an era of maturity in 
labor-management relations. But in 
the recent past I see a hardening of 
attitudes, and retrogression rather 
than progress in understanding. 
Management is tougher, unions are 
tougher, and the result is not good 
for either side. 

Throughout American industry 
there is a widespread movement to 
replace genuine acceptance of and 
cooperation with unions by a phil- 
osophy of labor-management rela- 
tions keyed to keeping the unions at 
arm's length, of working with the 
union as little as possible. This 
philosophy treats unions as necessary 
evils rather than as _ constructive 
partners in achieving harmonious 
and productive labor-management 
relations. 


I don’t believe this polarization of 
viewpoint can be fairly attributed to 
an overreaching on the part of the 
American labor movement. The re- 
sults of the economic bargains which 
have been made between American 
unions and American employers in 
the past two decades do not support 
the charge of overweening labor pow- 
er. Of course situations can exist 
where the comparative bargaining 
strengths of unions and employers 
are not in balance. There are situa- 
tions in which a labor surplus ex- 
ists, union loyalty is small, and the 
market is such that the employer can 
afford to forego production for a 
period of time. There are also situa- 
tions where the opposite is true. Eco- 
nomic injury can occur when too 
great bargaining power exists on 
either side, but it is one of the es- 
sentials of our free economic system 
that we do not interfere to redress 
every individual instance of economic 
disequilibrium so long as there is no 
general pattern of imbalance. 


The real question is whether it can 
be said that in general labor exercises 
too great economic power vis-a-vis the 
employers. I would unhesitatingly 
say that in looking at the total pic- 
ture the greater strength is still on 
the side of the employers. But, 
whether I am right on this or not, 
it is certainly true that the Ameri- 
can industrial scene is not one in 
which poor, downtrodden, profitless 
business enterprises have every last 
penny extracted from them by pow- 
erful labor unions. Wage and profit 
Statistics certainly do not point to 


such a picture for the economy as 
a whole. Nor do they show such a 
condition in the particular industries 
in which the large unions, which are 
usually denounced as monopolies by 
labor critics, exist. 


If the hardening of attitudes which 
I see is not due to economics, then 
what is its cause? I am not sure that 
I know. Perhaps it is a by-product of 
our political scene. For however suc- 
cessful collective bargaining may ap- 
pear on the surface in organized in- 
dustries—and I am questioning even 
this—politically, legislatively, and 
philosophically, labor and manage- 
ment today stand apart, and the de- 
gree of polarization of viewpoints in 
these areas is far greater than in col- 
lective bargaining. If we were to be- 
lieve the political and __ business 
spokesmen of industry, labor and its 
allies are determined to socialize 
America, which everyone should 
know is nonsense. I have just read a 
speech from an outstanding and re- 
spected labor leader charging a great 
American corporation with seeking 
a fascist America—a charge which, in 
my opinion, is equally nonsensical. 

Perhaps this hardening of atti- 
tudes stems from the philosophy be- 
hind the Taft-Hartley Act which 
speaks of encouraging both collective 
bargaining and individual bargain- 
ing—a complete contradiction of 
terms. Perhaps it arises from the fact 
that we have a new generation of 
business, and to a lesser extent of la- 
bor, leadership. The generation pass- 
ing from the scene developed mutual 
understanding and sometimes even 
friendship from their common ex- 
periences in important governmental 
posts such as the War Production 
Board and the War Labor Board dur- 
ing the last war. On both sides those 
of the present generation are more 
inclined to be organization men, 
with all of the parochial characteris- 
tics of that breed. 


Whatever the causes, the oppor- 
tunities for conversation, for a sen- 


sible, realistic exchange of views 
between the leaders of labor and the 
business community are becoming 
fewer and fewer. And the stereotype 
images, indeed the caricatures, are 
taking the place of reality. When the 
two sides meet, as they do now more 
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and more infrequently, they meet al- 
most solely at the bargaining table. 


The bargaining table, of course, 
plays an indispensable and essential 
role in our labor-management scene. 
But it has never been known as a 
place where one could think out loud 
about basic problems: every word 
counts too much. Thus, in a period 
of growing estrangement between la- 
bor and management, one of our 
most conspicuous lacks is an area 
where men of divergent viewpoint 
can meet and exchange ideas, rather 
than make debating points, and 
where they can think realistically 
about our common future. 

Take the question of old age as an 
example. We can “point with pride” 
to the success both of social security 
and of collective bargaining in pro- 
viding pensions for retired workers. 
But the collective bargaining table 
has obvious limitations as a forum 
for providing an adequate contribu- 
tion, both by management and labor, 
to the complex problem of geriatrics. 
If a union in the course of collective 
bargaining raises the question of de- 
veloping a program for retired em- 
ployees, the discussion is likely to 
revolve around the narrow point 
whether, in law, the union has a 
right, and the company the obliga- 
tion, to bargain for workers already 
retired. But, putting the legal ques- 
tion aside, can there be any doubt 
that both industry and unions have 
an obligation toward employees and 
members who have devoted long 
years of their lives to their respective 
interests? I have the deep feeling, un- 
supported by evidence, that if ewe 
could discuss this problem frankly 
and mutually, outside the collective 
bargaining table, joint programs 
could be evolved which would have 
a beneficial impact both within and 
without the framework of collective 
bargaining. 


Save for the collective bargaining 
conferences, there is little joint ex- 
change of opinion. Where then do 
management and labor express their 


views? The answer is clear: almost 
everywhere except together. 

The Business Advisory Council of 
the Department of Commerce, com- 
posed of our leading business men, 


migrates to Hot Springs, locks itself 
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behind closed doors and unanimous- 
ly assures itself that labor is ruining 
the country. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce go respective- 
ly to New York and Washington for 
annual conventions, at which a host 
of participants are already convinced 
that the labor movement and liberal 
politicians are the root of all evil. 

The labor movement does essen- 
tially the same thing. We talk to our- 
selves in our conventions and in our 
Executive Council meetings; we 
adopt our maximum positions and 
we hurl these neatly mimeographed 
resolutions over the fence to the op- 
position, which picks apart th: com- 
mas and semicolons and ~«) swers” 
them. 


There have been occasional efforts, 
of course, to bridge this gap. During 
the war some leaders in the CIO pro- 
posed an Industrial Council Plan. 
Many people in management jumped 
on it as a blueprint rather than an 
idea, and tore it to bits. To industry, 
perhaps it connoted a sort of co-de- 
termination. If so, let us forget about 
the name. American labor has not 
the slightest interest in co-determina- 
tion. While it recognizes the right of 
our European colleagues to proceed 
by their own lights, American labor, 
judging from the European experi- 
ence, has largely come to the conclu- 
sion that it infinitely prefers to make 
its gains through collective bargain- 
ing rather than through any joint 
control of industry. 

Any notion that any responsible 
American labor leader believes in 
taking over “management preroga- 
tives’ is equally unfounded, even 
though in recent months I have de- 
tected increasing evidence of this 
false supposition. American labor 
completely respects management's 
rights and regards it to be not only 
the right, but the responsibility, of 
industry to manage its plants. Only 
out of well-managed, profitable en- 
terprise can American labor expect 
to make the gains in wages, hours, 
and working conditions it desires. 
But even where the name Industry 
Council was not used, recent attempts 
to reach a rapprochement between 
labor and management have failed. 

The NAM in 1955 invited George 
Meany to address its convention. 
When he accepted in all good faith, 
he was subjected, as he sat on the 


platform, to a barrage of critical ora 
tory that certainly did not contri- 
bute to mutual understanding. Is it 
surprising that he replied in kind? 


To narrow the philosophic chasm 
which has tended to split labor and 
management in America during re- 
cent years, I would propose a Labor- 
Management Assembly, modeled af 
ter the United Nations Assembly, as 
an instrument for bringing together 
the leading figures in industry and the 
trade union movement for a periodic 
examination and discussion of the 
issues which affect us all and in 
which we find so. litth common 
ground. 

I suggest that the Labor-Manage- 
ment Assembly be convened under 
the auspices of the government and 
that the Secretaries of Commerce and 
Labor act as co-chairmen. But I em 
phasize that this should not be a 
government-dominated organization, 
although government would partici- 
pate along with labor and manage 
ment representatives in its function- 
ing. I view the role of government 
as providing prestige, supplying facts, 
and bringing together a secretariat 
for the conduct of the discussion. It 
is not even important, it seems to 
me, whether the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Commerce see 
eye to eye—normally they don’t—on 
these problems. 

To achieve beneficial results, the 
Labor-Management Assembly would 
have to meet at regular intervals and 
receive top level attendance and 
thinking from both sides. It would 
have to be attended by the chairmen 
of the board and the presidents of 
representative big and small corpor 
ations and by the presidents of trade 
unions. Both sides should be accom- 
panied by adequate staffs. I would 
propose that the present membership 
of the Business Advisory Council, en 
larged by representative small busi 
men, constitute the industry 
representation. The general board of 
the AFL-CIO, on which sits at least 
one representative from each affili- 
ated union, large and small, would 
constiute labor representation—with 
the proviso that respectable unaffili- 
ated unions should of course also be 
invited. 

I would hope that the Labor-Man- 


ness 





agement Assembly would not issue 
statements unless they are unani- 
mously agreed upon, and unless the 
common denominator is higher than 
agreement that sin is bad and moral. 
ity is good. Primarily, if the Labor- 
Management Assembly is to be suc- 
cessful, it must be a place to discuss 
and think about important issues in 
the labor-management area on a 
broader basis than is possible in col- 
lective bargaining. If the discussions 
are to be profitable, they should be 
“off the record” except for agreed- 
upon statements. 

I would hope that at the periodic 
meetings ample opportunities would 
be provided, as at international as- 
semblies, for local intercourse be- 
tween individuals in the respective 
groups—something that has been in- 
creasingly lacking since the wartime 
agencies functioned and the impor- 
tance of which cannot be overesti- 
mated. I believe that our top level 
labor and management representa- 
tives must be drawn together for a 
period of as long as two or three 
weeks, once or twice a year, under 
circumstances in which they have no 
alternative but to talk. 


There would be plenty to talk 
about. There is the problem of re- 
tired workers. Another example of 
a problem we are all concerned about 
is inflation. If one reads the indus- 
trial press, inflation is caused solely 
by rising wages. Inflation, if one is 
to read the labor press, is the end 
result of super-profits and admin- 
istered price policies. Is either side 
right, or are both wrong? If each is 
right, why is inflation a world-wide 
problem—in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, in countries that are primarily 
agricultural, in countries that export, 
in countries with effective labor 
movements and in countries with 
quite passive, or non-existent, labor 
movements? Is a little, controlled in- 
flation better, as Sumner Slichter— 
a conservative economist—has sug- 
gested, than deflation? Whatever the 
answer, if there is an answer, the 
problem is rarely discussed by re- 
sponsible leaders of labor and man- 
agement sitting together. 

And what about automation? How 
often do the top leaders of iabor and 
management get together to discuss 
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all of the implications of automation, 
except for the limited treatment giv- 
en this all-important subject by their 
representatives trying to hammer out 
a collective bargaining agreement be- 
fore a strike deadline? 

Even the whole issue underlying 
the “right to work” laws has never 
been adequately discussed except in 
a political setting. It is ironical that 
in the 1958 campaign, “right to 
work” laws were supported by many 
companies whose industrial relations 
directors would be fearful of the sta- 
bility of their personnel relations if 
they did not have a union shop. 

What about the problem of cor- 
ruption in the labor-management 
field? It is no secret that many busi- 
nessmen have gloated over Dave Beck 
and Jimmy Hoffa and consciously or 
unconsciously cast them in _ public 
speeches as symbols of all labor lead- 
ers. On the other side of the fence, 
many labor leaders are happy about 
the revelations concerning Nathan 
Sheffermann and the businesses repre- 
sented by him, and they label them 
as characteristic of all businessmen. 
Yet businessmen and labor men both 
know better; they deal with each 
other, and they know that the vast 
majority of both groups are honest. 
Should not this be talked about 
frankly so that legislation in this 
most important area can be based 
upon facts rather than slogans? 

The questions could be multiplied. 
What about our educational system, 
in which both labor and management 
have a vital stake? What about na- 
tional defense? Is it too much to 
hope that a Labor-Management As- 


sembly, with the help of academicians 
and public figures, could discuss the 
implications of John K. Galbraith’s 
thesis that we have reached the state 
of “an affluent society” and must 
seek goals other than steadily increas- 
ing production of consumer goods? 
The list of subjects which could be 
discussed and which are not now be- 
ing discussed is endless. 
== 


— 

I am, I believe, a realist. I know 
that creating a forum such as I pro- 
pose will not solve, and could even 
aggravate, the problem of reaching 
mutual understanding. I am aware 
that at meetings such as these men 
will read prepared speeches, setting 
forth their maximum positions, and 
that the pressure from their own side 
against concessions may dim _ the 
chance of fruitful discussion. But I 
am similarly aware of what the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, 
with even greater problems, has ac- 
complished, as well as what it has 
not accomplished, in relaxing inter- 
national tensions. 

Without expecting too much, and 
without even hoping for too much, I 
believe that a Labor-Management 
Assembly would be good for labor 
and management and the American 
public. For if we make no effort, the 
alternative is a widening of the 
chasm, a hardening of attitudes, and 
eventually the development of a mili- 
tant class consciousness—the absence 
of which has been one of the 
strengths of democratic America. 

What is called for is a greater rec 
ognition of mutuality of interest. 
Mind you, mutual respect does not 
mean artificial unanimity of thought. 
Within the framework of mutual ac- 
ceptance and respect, there is wide 
room for diversity of opinion. But 
can we not work, labor and manage- 
ment alike, to solve common prob- 
lems through the development of a 
program which will promote the na- 
tion’s economic health and advance 
the growth of both business enter- 
prise and labor? It seems to me that 
in both management and labor there 
must be the vision and imagination 
needed to develop a program based 
on the premise that what is good for 
America is good for those who own 
and manage and for those who be- 
long to our free trade unions. 
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The New Militarism 





LIMITED WAR 


by ARTHUR A. EKIRCH, JR. 


|B gpeenys WAR is the new panacea of 
our troubled times, offered as a 
solution to the international prob- 
lems of the present and the future. 
To a generation that has come to 
regard war and the prospect of war 
as the norm, and peace as synonymous 
with defeatism or appeasement, lim- 
ited war has obvious appeal. Re- 
cently the doctrine has enlisted the 
support of a wide variety of govern- 
ment officials, industrialists, and top- 
ranking Army officers. Academic 
experts and bookish generals, with 
the encouragement of research foun- 
dations and publishers, have found a 
ready market for expounding the 
strategy of a relatively painless war. 
Against the grim prospect of total 
war with nuclear weapons, the aver- 
age man is receptive to the idea of 
limited wars that, in a quantitative 
sense at least, seem less inhumane. 
Thus limited war has come to the 
rescue of Mars, enabling the somber 
game of military diplomacy and cold 
war power politics to continue 
unabated. 


It is difficult to quarrel with asser- 
tions of the futility of a nuclear war 
in which both sides engage in an orgy 
of mutual destruction. Protagonists 
point out that war has been an ines- 
capable part of modern civilization 
and a fact of history. It is by no 
means certain that even atomic power 
will be able to provide an Arcadia of 
plenty in which the traditional 
sources of aggression and war will be 
eliminated. Still, if nuclear energy 
is as revolutionary in its implications 
as most people think, it is conceiv- 
able that it may end all war. 


But while the pacifist finds the 
prospect of unlimited nuclear war 
impossible morally because of the 
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mutual destruction involved, the mili- 
tarist rejects nuclear war politically 
because of popular fears of attempt- 
ing it. “In the face of the horrors of 
nuclear war,” Henry Kissinger specu- 
lates, “perhaps force has ceased to be 
an instrument of policy save for 
the most naked issue of national 
survival?” 

While the threat of nuclear power 
unlimited may prevent war, that same 
power limited may enable war to con- 
tinue as a last resort of nations. The 
concept of limited war, if it can be 
sold to the American people, offers 
to restore freedom of action to our 
military planners. War can continue 
to be an integral part of diplomacy, 
while the search for a lasting peace is 
postponed. Between unlimited war 
with nuclear weapons and peace, 
even peace at any price, there can no 
longer be much question in the minds 
of most men. But limited war, even 
a limited war fought with tactical 
nuclear weapons, seems to offer a 
third choice capable of winning popu- 
lar acceptance. As Robert Osgood 
points out, “The principal justifica- 
tion of limited war lies in the fact 
that it maximizes the opportunities 
for the effective use of military force 
as a rational instrument of national 
policy.” 

Kissinger and Osgood, authors of 
the most thorough statements of the 
policy of limited war, are convinced 
exponents of such a strategy, although 
they concede that there are certain 
moral problems. Osgood is a member 
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of Hans Morgenthau's Center for the 
Study of American Foreign Policy at 
the University of Chicago. Kissinger 
is associate director of the Center for 
International Affairs at Harvard Uni 
versity. Kissinger’s volume Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy was writ- 
ten for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions under the aegis of an advisory 
committee of businessmen, scholars, 
politicians, and generals. He is also 
the working author of the post-Sput- 
nik “Rockefeller Report.” 

Osgood’s book, Limited War, is 
mainly historical. He recognizes that 
limited war is at odds with much of 
the American tradition. Wars for 
limited ends, and fought with limited 
means, have not been popular in 
American history. But, he argues, 
war as a popular, idealistic crusade 
to achieve complete victory and a 
lasting peace is now obsolete. Our 
attitude toward modern war, as 
judged by our reaction to the Spanish- 
American War, both World Wars, 
and the Korean War, has become 
increasingly sober and disillusioned 
In the latter two wars, there was not 
much pretense of the idealism that 
seemed to mark our entry into the 
war with Spain and World War I. If 
we have not yet duplicated the Com- 
munists’ cynical approach to war, we 
are reaching that point, and Osgood 
compliments the American people 
for the change in their historic atti 
tude toward war and peace and their 
acceptance of the cold war. “Taken 
as a the American record in 
foreign policy since 1945 is a remark- 
able adaptation to novel and chal 
lenging circumstances.” 
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Although progress has been made 
in educating the American people to 
accept limited war, Osgood feels that 
much further effort along these lines 
is necessary. Neither history, no 
present-day economic, technical, and 
ideological factors, he points out, 
encourage the possibility of limiting 
war today. The American people, 
aroused by the specter of Soviet world 
domination, may continue to think 
in terms of an all-out war as the only 
effective counter measure to Russian 
strength. 

Kissinger is more optimistic over 
the prospects of harnessing the tech 
niques of limited war and preventing 
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them from leading to an all-out nu- 
clear holocaust. For Kissinger and 
other architects of American postwar 
policy, the crucial problem is to re- 
tain war as a viable instrument of 
diplomacy. Arms and diplomacy, they 
maintain, are inseparable, but as long 
as America places exclusive, or even 
primary, reliance on massive retalia- 
tion as a deterrent force, its foreign 
policy will be paralyzed by popular 
world-wide objection to the risk of 
all-out nuclear war. Thus it is really 
the United States which is deterred, 
but the deterrent is the force of pub- 
lic opinion, not the atomic bomb. 
Both the Soviets and ourselves accord- 
ingly engage in two-fold atomic black- 
mail, threatening each other with 
mutual destruction, and at the same 
time engaging in aggressive actions 
on the calculated assumption that the 
other will not regard the provocation 
as worthy of retaliation because it 
might risk the beginnings of total 
war. 

Limited war, its protagonists are 
confident, would revitalize American 
diplomacy, giving it the maneuver- 
ability and flexibility it has lacked 
under the Eisenhower-Dulles program 
of massive retaliation and nuclear 
deterrence. Limited war, Kissinger 
believes, need not forego atomic 
weapons so long as these are of the 
tactical sort. By minimizing the de- 
structive capacity of nuclear weapons, 
the United States would be able to 
engage more freely in localized dis- 
ciplinary wars against smaller nations. 
In the past such countries have been 
able to neutralize our nuclear power 
because they knew we would not dare 
use atom bombs as a substitute for 
landing the Marines. 

The most obvious and important 
criticism of the doctrine of limited 
war is that there is no assurance a 
limited war will not grow until it 
becomes a total war. There are, of 
course, no absolute guarantees, and 
Kissinger, for example, believes we 
will have to settle for the relative 
security of limited wars. “Creating a 
readiness for limited war,” he writes, 
“should not be considered a problem 
of choice but of necessity.” In other 
words, the proponents of limited war 
would have us substantially give up 
the quest for world peace and settle 
for what has been called an organized 
insecurity along military lines. 


Limited wars are essentially inter- 
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ventionist, nationalist political acts. 
As Kissinger points out, so long as 
the threat to world peace and security 
is not overwhelming, collective se- 
curity is difficult to achieve or invoke. 
For example, the Western world 
could not be marshaled on the Suez 
question; it was not convinced that 
resistance to Nasser was worth the 
risk of an all-out nuclear war. Lim- 
ited war therefore means being will- 
ing to fight alone, in the fashion of 
the United States in the Far East. 
Limited war is a calculated tool of 
power politics, and the righteousness 
of a particular war is incidental to 
the ends it may serve. “The price of 
our power,” according to Kissinger, 
“is leadership. For what else is leader- 
ship except the willingness to stand 
alone if the situation requires? The 
failure to assume these responsibili- 
ties will not result in a consensus of 
humanity; it will lead to the creation 
of a vacuum.” 


But granting that limited wars can 
stay limited, it is still pertinent to 
ask why, if the strategy is particularly 
advantageous to the United States, 
the Soviets should adopt it and engage 
with us in the type of sparring or 
shadow boxing in which neither con- 
testant gets badly hurt. Actually, as 
critics like Kissinger realize, the pol- 
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“What Say We Stand Up 
And Take That First Step?” 


icy of limited war depends in large 
part for its success on the influence 
of nuciear deterrence. We need an 
arsenal of nuclear weapons large and 
terrible enough to convince the Rus- 
sians that it is not in their best in- 
terests to start an all-out war or allow 
a limited war to become an all-out 
struggle. 

Already much of the preparedness 
for deterrence has had the side effect 
of also preparing us to fight limited 
wars. If in no other way, this has 
been done through the maintenance 
of a large military establishment with 
commensurately large general appro- 
priations for so-called housekeeping 
or caretaker functions. What the 
advocates of limited war really want 
is to add a still larger conventional 
military structure to the existing 
combination of tradition and nuclear 
weapons; their demands tie in with 
the philosophy of big government 
and heavy federal expenditures. It is 
not surprising therefore that the pol- 
icy of limited war is popular both 
with leaders of big business and advo- 
cates of a welfare or warfare state. 
Limited war is the new slogan of the 
combination of businessmen, bureau- 
crats, and militarists that C. Wright 
Mills has labeled “the power elite.” 

In practice it is not easy to see how 
limited war on the Kissinger-Osgood 
pattern does more than increase the 
costs, burdens, and risks of the cold 
war. The business recession of the 
past year and a half is evidence that 
the postwar preparedness economy is 
showing signs of strain. The average 
citizen is not receiving his propor- 
tionate benefits from all the military 
spending, and he may ultimately re- 
bel against paying for nuclear weap- 
ons that cannot be either safely or 
sanely used. 

The “Rockefeller 
pared under Kissinger’s 
and the statements of a 
discontented, semi-retired generals 
have attempted to persuade the Amer- 
ican people to support larger military 
expenditures. It is probably unrealis- 
tic to expect these architects and 
technicians of the cold war to con- 
sider the alternative of a genuine 
peace, although George Kennan, an 
author of the containment policy, has 
advocated a relaxation of the cold 
war in Europe. But it is nevertheless 
a curious reflection on the thinking 
of modern man and his political 
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leadership that precisely because nu- 
clear weapons have made all-out war 
too horrible to contemplate, he seeks 
desperately for a workable substitute 
and hopes that limited war may prove 
to be the answer. 


It should be obvious that the very 
propaganda necessary to maintain 
American acceptance of the cold war 
could easily lead to the kind of na- 
tional psychology which would pre- 
vent a limited war from staying 
limited. During the first and second 
World Wars, which had their origins 
in limited wars, a negotiated peace 
settlement was probably prevented by 
the official propaganda which en- 
couraged people to fight to end all 
wars or to secure an unconditional 
surrender from the enemy. In our 
own time people taught to live in 
constant apprehension of Russian 
power will be quick to see any war 
between the Soviets and ourselves as 
a holy crusade requiring an all-out 
effort. 

Logic would seem to_ indicate, 
therefore, a sincere attempt to achieve 
world peace and disarmament. In- 
stead of repeating the popular cliches 
that the price of peace is power or 
that arms and diplomacy are insepa- 
rable twins, our statesmen should 
devote their talents and leadership to 
genuine peace-making in which the 
goal is not merely a more favorable 
position in the maneuvering for the 
next war—limited or unlimited. The 
“power-think” military doctrinaires’ 
continual lament that we have always 
lost the peace following our wars 
should incline us to give more time 
and attention to preventing these un- 
productive and disastrous struggles. 

It is also possible to believe that 
the relevant economic, technological, 
and humane problems of our age can- 
not be settled by arms, and that the 
world will have to find some alterna- 
tive other than limited war. Certainly 
war for the conquest of territory is 
meaningless if there is a possibility 
that a large part of the population 
will have already been killed. Even 
if war can be limited in extent, and 
nuclear weapons confined to small 
tactical objectives, there is no assur- 
ance of a limitation in time. Scien- 
tists warn that the effects of radiation 
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may linger on for a number of years, 
thus making uninhabitable the very 
areas fought over. 


If modern war is no longer to be 
waged for territory but rather to con- 
quer men’s minds and impose on 
them the victor’s political ideology, it 
would seem to require both a new 
kind of offense and defense. Perhaps 
future wars will have to be fought 
with psychological weapons with de- 
fense becoming a matter of counter- 
propaganda. In England the military 
author of the recent book, Defence in 
the Nuclear Age, has concluded that 
the only practical defense of Europe 
and the British Isles may be a passive 
resistance. In the United States semi- 
official, so-called “surrender studies” 
have been made considering the pos- 
sibility of surrender rather than re- 
taliation in the event of a nuclear 
war because the additional radio- 
active dust would further add to our 
doom. Another less dismal alterna- 
tive is the age-old American dream of 
demonstrating the superiority of our 
institutions by peaceful example 
rather than by force. 


In the Nineteenth Century Ameri- 
cans were confident of democracy and 
of the future of their country. The 
vitality of our political and economic 
institutions seemed assured and ca- 
pable of daily proof. We gloried that 
our strength was not in arms or mili- 
tary prowess. Fear of disarmament 
was regarded as a sign of weakness. 
In contrast to the United States, the 
older effete monarchies of Europe 
were afraid of each other and of their 
own oppressed populations. This 
European world, with all its military 
preparedness, collapsed with the onset 
of World War I, and it has never 
completely recovered. The funda- 
mental danger now facing the Ameri- 
can people is that, despite the historic 
example of Europe and their own 
fears of an all-out war, they will be 
diverted from the quest for peace by 
the soothing nostrum of limited war. 

Pacifist sentiment, however, is cur- 
rently showing signs of a mild renais- 
sance. The unrealistic attempt to 
convince people that preparedness 
and civil defense offer some hope of 
survival against nuclear weapons 
should have been given its coup de 
grace by the Russian Sputniks. In a 
world where people cannot be con- 
vinced that they should undertake 
the risks of total war, the advocacy 


of peace is again becoming a respect- 
able and tenable position. Though 
pacifists have been called impractical 
visionaries throughout the centuries, 
it may be that today they are not only 
morally right, but also more practical 
than their militarist counterparts. 

The dubious alternative of limited 
war has become the last stand of mili- 
tarism—the last chance to preserve 
the cold war and prevent a realistic 
diplomatic settlement of differences 
between the Russians and ourselves. 
The glib confidence of the limited 
war advocates conceals the fact that 
their arguments are really counsels 
of despair—despair of the humanity 
and intelligence of man, of the work- 
ability of democracy, and of the possi- 
bility of world peace. Limited war is 
a militaristic policy which conceives 
of security in terms of an interven- 
tionist nationalism. It means giving 
up the quest for any kind of world 
order or lasting peace. It resigns man 
to the prospect of perpetual war, 
which despite all the assurances of 
its limitation, may at any time become 
total and catastrophic. It goes far to 
substantiate Charles Beard’s gloomy 
conclusion during World War II that 
“Despite the mutability of things hu- 
man, there is one invariable in the 
history of men and women. This is 
war. And inasmuch as the efficiency 
of war in spreading death and de- 
struction depends upon some degree 
of civilization, it follows that, subject 
to the law of thermodynamics, if there 
be one, the future of civilization in 
the United States has at least this 
much assurance.” 


Peace is not easy. It cannot be 
achieved by wishful thinking, nor by 
the “have your cake and eat it too” 
philosophy of limited war. A lasting 
peace will have to be realistic. It will 
require patient negotiation and a 
willingness on the part of the Ameri- 
can people to sacrifice what have 
come to be regarded as vital national 
interests. The struggle for peace un- 
doubtedly faces tremendous difficul- 
ties, but the challenge today is greater 
than ever. And only in an atmos 
phere of real peace can the American 
tradition of anti-militarism, peace, 
and democracy flourish and continue 
to be a vital, living force for the 
future. 


3] 





Time Bomb 


In The Middle East 


by JOHN MacVANE 


. km cHieF feature of the most re- 
cent United Nations discussion of 
the future of the Arab refugees from 
Palestine was the discovery by the 
United States that a petulant gesture 
is no substitute for constructive 
leadership. 

Yet, although the State Depart- 
ment, under pressure of U.N. opinion, 
retracted its gesture, the intervening 
weeks have brought no evidence that 
the Administration has any plans for 
solving a problem that holds a serious 
threat of war between the Soviet Un- 
ion and the United States in the Mid- 
dle East. 

The Thirteenth General Assembly, 
as did its predecessors for some ten 
years, decided that the United Na- 
tions should continue temporary 
relief to the nearly one million Arab 
refugees who live in the Arab coun- 
tries around Israel. 

The 13 days of debate in the As- 
sembly’s Special Political Committee 
centered specifically on the annual 
report of the director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees. Once again, the 
Agency asked for some $30 million 
dollars to carry on its work for the 
coming year. And once again, it was 
assumed that the United States would 
pay about two-thirds of the Agency's 
budget. 

Ten years of United Nations at- 
tention to the problem of the 
refugees has not diminished its mag- 
nitude. In June, 1950, the U.N. 
Agency had 960,021 Palestine Arab 
refugees on its rolls. Eight years later 
the number had increased by four 
thousand. Nearly 850,000 of the ref- 
ugees are entirely dependent on the 
U.N. for their every necessity. About 
40,000 of them are children under 15, 
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for whom the memory of former 
homes in Palestine is dim or non- 
existent; babies are being born into 
the refugee group at the rate of about 
20,000 a year. 

Unless the U.N. Assembly decrees 
otherwise, the mandate of the U.N. 
Relief and Works Agency will expire 
in June, 1960. The reaction of the 
State Department seems to have been 
“So what! Let it die.” 

The Administration's representa- 
tive on the Special Committee began 
the debate by recalling the United 
States’ announcement in 1954 that 
unless large scale resettlement proj- 
ects for the refugees in the Sinai and 
the Jordan Valley were carried out, 
we would reconsider our position. 
The U.S. delegate on the Special Po- 
litical Committee declared that these 
projects had not been put into effect; 
that Israel had opposed repatriation 
for the refugees; that UNWRA had 
not succeeded in integrating them 
into the economy of the area; that 
governments were becoming impa- 
tient with so little progress on the 
refugee problem; that UNWRA'’s ac- 
complishments had been disappoint- 
ing. The American conclusion was 
that UNWRA should be discontin- 
ued when its time runs out, and some 
new system be considered for dealing 
with the refugees. The American 
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position caused a flurry of excitement 
in U.N. corridors such as seldom re- 
sults from a debate on refugees. 

The first thought, and perhaps the 
correct explanation, was that Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles was 
trying out a new bit of brinkmanship 
on the Israelis and the Arabs—an 
effort to shock them into being more 
amenable when the question of the 
refugees came up. Otherwise, the U.S. 
position made no sense at all. Dis- 
banding UNWRA, with its corps of 
experienced administrators, would 
not be feasible even if a blueprint 
for large scale resetthement were 
ready for action. And even after a 
basic decision is made, implementa- 
tion of the decision might require 
several years. During that interim 
period someone would have to con- 
tinue caring for the refugees. And 
who, if not UNWRA? 

But the United States, far from 
having a solution for the problem, 
simply stated that there was urgent 
need for a solution and whatever 
might be done to make the refugees 
self-supporting would require care- 
ful planning. To the other delega- 
tions, the United States appeared to 
be throwing a temper tantrum be- 
cause the refugee problem would not 
solve itself and disappear. 


The fantastic thought that the 
United States, with its concern for 
peace in the Middle East, could sud- 
denly stop supporting the refugees 
did not strike most delegates as 
worthy of serious consideration, in 
spite of the brief sensation caused by 
the American statment. For such an 
end to refugee relief could be ex- 
pected to blow the smoldering hatred 
and bitterness in the area into an all- 
consuming blaze. 

In the course of the 13 days of com- 
mittee debate, the American idea of 
ending UNWRA gained no support. 
A majority of the members of the 
committee who spoke on the subject 
were Asian or African. Most agreed 
that some final solution of the prob- 
lem must be found, but the repre- 
sentative of India was typical in 
emphasizing that the U.N. should re- 
frain from action which could only 
make matters worse, such as suddenly 
terminating UNWRA or attempting 
to impose a political solution on peo 
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ple not yet ready for it. Most dele- 
gates agreed with the New Zealand 
representative that while UNWRA 
could not be considered a substitute 
for a political decision, the Agency, 
like the U.N. Emergency Force, is 
one of the prices the United Nations 
must pay to maintain an atmosphere 
in the area conducive to a solution 
of the problem. 

The position of the Soviet Union 
in the debate was particularly inter- 
esting. The Soviet member of the 
committee did not intervene. But no- 
body doubted that when Rumania 
and Bulgaria called for repatriation 
of the refugees into what is now 
Israel and demanded that Israel give 
the refugees the choice between re- 
patriation and compensation accord- 
ing to General Assembly resolutions 
which still stands on U.N. books, the 
two East European countries were 
speaking for their Soviet colleague. 

In the end, the United States had 
to retreat from its odd position and 
co-sponsor a resolution continuing 
the work of the organization, with a 
face-saving verbal understanding that 
Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold would take a _ look at 


UNWRA’s operation this year and 


make suggestions to the Fourteenth 
Assembly in September. 


But the continued support of 
UNWRA was generally recognized as 
only a palliative and no cure for the 
present situation of the refugees. 
What such a cure might entail was 
referred to by several speakers, but 
not the United States. One idea ad- 
vanced by several delegates was that 
Henry J. Labouisse, for four years 
Director of UNWRA, be appointed 
a U.N. trustee over former Arab 
property in Palestine to negotiate 
with the Israeli authorities over pay- 
ment of compensation to the refugee 
Arab owners. 

The Israeli representative on the 
committee turned down the proposal 
flatly, declaring that all land in 
Israel is within Israel's domestic jur- 
isdiction, and further, that nobody 
had suggested trustees be appointed 
in Arab countries to take possession 
of lands and revenues of persons now 
citizens of Israel who had left prop- 
erty behind in those Arab countries. 

Although this particular proposal 
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was quickly buried, the debate 
showed that some of the nations are 
beginning to think that decisive ac- 
tion is becoming imperative. 

Peru, for instance, suggested that 
the U.N. appoint a mixed claims 
commission composed of a representa- 
tive of Israel and the director of 
UNWRA. The proposed commission 
would establish a register of refugees 
claiming property rights in Israel 
and a register of Israeli citizens with 
property ‘rights in Arab countries. 
Property would be identified and 
evaluated, claims received, and prop- 
er compensation paid on the basis of 
negotiated agreement. The Peruvian 
proposal was not adopted. But one 
of the difficulties at the heart of this 
aspect of the problem is that nobody 
is quite certain which Arab refugees 
have a proper claim to what proper- 
ty in Israel. 

During the U.N. debate, Arab 
countries frequently referred to a 
resolution passed by the General As- 
sembly December 11, 1948, providing 
that Palestine refugees who wish to 
return home and live at peace with 
their neighbors should be permitted 
to do so at the earliest practicable 
date. The Assembly provided that 
compensation be paid for the proper- 
ty of those choosing not to return 
and for damage to property. A Pales- 
tine Conciliation Committee, made 
up of the United States, France, and 
Turkey was instructed to facilitate 
repatriation, resettlement, economic 
and social rehabilitation of the 
refugees, and payment of such 
compensation. 

But the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission became one of those 
U.N. bodies preserved legally, like 
flies in amber, but unwilling or un- 
able for political reasons to carry out 
assigned functions. Yet the resolution 
providing for compensation for the 
refugees or repatriation still stands 
as the expressed will of the General 
Assembly, and most members to- 
day would regard it as _ reason- 
able, although perhaps temporarily 
unfeasible. 

There is no dearth of ideas about 
what should be done. The Institute 
for Mediterranean Affairs, with 
many prominent Jewish thinkers 
among its officers, has suggested the 
U.N. establish a Repatriation and 
Resettlement Authority to handle 
these matters as well as compensa- 


tion for both Arab refugees and 
Jewish emigrants. The thoughtful 
proposals of the Institute would give 
the refugee the option of being set- 
tled and provided with a satisfactory 
home, a farm, or other means of live- 
lihood in Israel, in Arab Palestine, 
or in another Arab country. The first 
phase of the resettlement, under the 
scheme, would handle 200,000 ref 
ugees during a three year trial period. 
The plan would be financed by con 
tributicns from Israel, from Arab oil 
royalties, and from the United States 
and other U.N. members. 

“Even if the United States alone 
were to pay the cost of the whole 
project,” the Institute points out, “it 
would be a cheap price if considered 
only from the point of view of the 
contribution it would make to the al 
leviation of tensions in the Middle 
East and the consequent reduction in 
the danger of world war.” 


The cost of solving the refugee’s 
present plight through resettlement, 
repatriaiton, and compensation can 
be only a guess at this point. La- 
bouisse thinks that it could be done 
for one billion dollars. Other com 
petent sources put the sum as high 
as two billions. 

But imagination is strained at the 
thought of President Eisenhower 
sending a message to Congress say- 
ing, “The United States needs one 
billion dollars at this time for a mat- 
ter which vitally concerns the secur- 
ity of our country: the solution of 
the problem of Arab refugees from 
Palestine. If Congress will grant that 
sum, I believe we shall make a 
notable stride toward establishing 
permanent peace in the area. If that 
sum is not granted, I believe that 
within five years war will break out 
in the Middle East and the Soviet 
Union and the United States will be 
so deeply involved that the nuclear 
conflict which mankind so dreads 
may not be averted. I recommend 
Congress authorize me to spend a 
billion dollars now in order that the 
United States at some future time 
may not have to spend many billions 
of dollars and many millions of lives 
in another and perhaps final World 
War.” The easier course is to ask 
Congress for the familiar 20 million 
dollars on familiar humanitarian 
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grounds, and pretend nothing else 
needs to be done. 

Unless Israel and the neighboring 
Arab countries come to some modus 
vivendi in which normal relation- 
ships, trade, travel, and common in- 
terests soften the asperities of Israel's 
first ten years of contact with the 
Arabs, war continues to be the in- 
evitable end of Israel's road. And un- 
til the refugee problem is settled, 
normal international relationships 
between Israel and the surrounding 
Arab world are hardly conceivable. 
Once that problem is solved, nothing 
of similar magnitude bars Israel 
from becoming a permanent part of 
the Middle Eastern economic and 


political complex. 


Washington languor aside, the ur- 
gency of an early settlement cannot 
be overstressed. Time is running out 
with frightening speed. Were the 
Arab countries to attack Israel now, 
Israel could defend herself success- 
fully and give her opponents the tra- 
ditional military “bloody nose.” The 
same thing might be true next year. 
Then again, it might not. For the 
Soviet Union has become an impor- 
tant factor in any effort to chart the 
future of the Middle East. 

The Soviet Union has discovered 
that increasing military aid to the 
Arab countries is a cheap way of in- 
creasing Soviet influence in the area. 
The question no longer is whether, 
but when, the Arab countries will be 
sufficiently equipped with Soviet 
arms and trained by Soviet techni- 
cians to overwhelm Israel in battle. 

By the time the crisis has become 
irretrievable, Washington will un- 
doubtedly wake up to the fact that 
it is politically impossible for the 
United States to allow Israel to be 
defeated. With the Soviets commit- 
ting their prestige to an Arab victory 
and the United States committed to 
prevent an Israeli defeat, a regional 
small war would almost certainly 
draw the world’s two great powers 
into direct conflict. When that hour 
arrives, one can imagine that Wash- 
ington may recall with nostalgia the 
time when peace in the Middle East 
could have been bought for a pid- 
dling billion dollars. 

The problem of the refugees is not 
insoluble, provided Washington is 
ready to pay the price in both money 
and political courage. 

Ten years after the Palestine war, 
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nobody expects Israel to re-admit 
nearly a million Arab refugees and 
resettle them in the towns and farms 
from which at least the elder ones 
once fled. But the right of the Arabs 
to choose between repatriation or re- 
settlement or compensation is equal- 
ly clear, and any reasonable solution 
must include this right. 


A beginning could be made with 
the small minority of the Arabs who 
were the largest landowners. It is they 
who have lost most. At the same time 
they are the educated and influential 
members of the refugee community. 
Many have become important figures 
in the governments of the Arab 
states and their personal bitterness 
has often influenced policies through- 
out the Arab world. These once- 
wealthy refugees will fight any set- 
tlement which might provide a lump- 
sum compensation to be divided on 
a per capita basis. Nor would justice 
be served by trying to pay off the 
former owner of a 500-acre fruit farm 
with the same amount as his poorest 
tenant farmer receives. 

The coniparatively few large land- 
owners should be allowed to enter 
Israel and bargain with the new 
proprietors of their former lands for 
fair compensation for the properties. 
Few of them are likely to choose to 
resettle on Israeli territory after ten 
years in a new land. But once their 
claims for compensation have been 
satisfied, a powerful irritant will have 
been removed. 

For the majority of the refugees, 
small farmers or landless city dwellers 
and tenant farmers, the problem is 
to provide a livelihood as good or 
better than the one they lost. Pay- 
ment in cash would have no signifi- 
cance. It is generally admitted that 
while some may claim the right to 
repatriation, most would be glad to 
settle for a house, land, and tools to 
make a living. 


A handful of the Arabs might 
choose to return to Israel to live with 
relatives who have continued to live 
there during the vicissitudes of the 
past ten years. But the important 
thing is to give the refugees the right 
to choose between return and reset- 
tlement and compensation. 


Once the nations make the neces- 
sary political decision, the next ques- 
tion is where resettlement can be 
carried out. The long-discussed plan 
for developing the Jordan River area 
could provide for perhaps 70,000 new 
settlers. If the plans for developing 
the Sinai area are carried out, anoth- 
er 100,000 or more refugees could be 
accommodated. 

Under the most favorable circum- 
stances, then, more than 500,000 ref- 
ugees would still remain to be 
resettled. Litthe Lebanon cannot take 
any, and the Christian community of 
Lebanon would regard with alarm a 
mass influx of Moslems that would 
destroy the present Moslem-Christian 
balance in Lebanon. 

The number which could be reset- 
tled in Syria would be too small to af- 
fect the main problem. Of all the 
Arab countries, Iraq is the most likely 
to be able to accept important num- 
bers of refugees. Plans for developing 
Iraq with oil revenues, begun under 
the late Premier Nuri Said and pre- 
sumably continuing under the pres- 
ent government, foresaw a day when 
Iraq might actually need to import 
a million immigrants. But that is far 
in the future, and present possibili- 
ties are much smaller. 

Two possibilities remain, although 
Israeli politicians have been known 
to leap nine feet in the air and come 
down shouting when either is men- 
tioned. They are Western Galilee 
and the Negev, areas now occupied 
by Israel as a result of military con- 
quest, but not part of Israel under 
any international agreement. West- 
ern Galilee is still sparsely settled 
and the Israeli government at times 
has appealed for settlers to fill up the 
area. The Negev has space available 
for refugee farms, if irrigation is car- 
ried out on a large scale. Turning 
over areas in one or both territories 
to refugee resettlement would be no 
great loss to Israel. 

Even if the resettlement should re- 
quire replacing the present Israel- 
Arab armistice lines with a shorter, 
but internationally agreed upon fron- 
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tier for Israel, Israel would be the 
gainer. It is all very well for Israeli 
politicians and diplomats to main- 
tain Israel’s intention of keeping ter- 
ritory won by its army in 1948, but 
unless Israel can settle the refugee, 
problem, thus taking the first step 
toward making Israel a permanent 
part of the Middle East, only an in- 
corrigible optimist would forecast 
Israel’s completion of its second dec- 
ade of existence. 

But no settlement or solution of 
the matter is possible unless the U.S. 
government makes two basic deci- 
sions. First, the Administration must 
recognize and acept the fact that the 
solution is going to cost a billion dol- 
lars or more, most of it American 
money. Second, the Administration 
must decide to think out and prepare 
a plan for the refugees which men 
of good will in many lands will re- 
gard as a reasonable and just solu- 
tion. Even if Arab or _ Jewish 
extremists make the U.N. General 
Assembly hall ring with denuncia- 
tions, the plan must be able to win 
support from moderate Arab and 
moderate Israeli opinion as the best 
solution that can be reached under 
the circumstances. 


Finally, the United States must 
undertake patiently the task of con- 
vincing the rest of the world that the 
problem of the refugees cannot be 
postponed indefinitely year after 
year but must be faced as an immedi- 
ate necessity for world peace. Politi; 
cally, American Zionist leaders shoula 
be convinced that American and 
Israeli interests require a settlement, 
even though some political leaders 
in Israel itself oppose the proposals. 


The United States cannot shake a 
big stick and force any plan on either 
Israel or the Arab countries. It can, 
however, use persistent and untiring 
persuasion both inside and outside 
the United Nations to achieve a pro 
gram for the refugees which is both 
possible and reasonable. World opin- 
ion can exert pressures which more 
often than not are underestimated. 
Such opinion can be mobilized, but it 
demands imaginative leadership from 
a powerful nation ready to face facts. 
Whether such leadership on behalf 
of the Palestine refugees will be forth- 
coming from the Washington of to- 
day is not yet apparent. One can 
only hope. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON CYPRUS 


by ERIC BAKER 


Q™ pAY last autumn, the American 
vice-consul was standing in the 
garden of the house he had rented 
when he came to Cyprus two months 
earlier. A car came up the road and 
slowed down as it drew opposite him. 
There was a spurt of gun-fire, the 
car raced off, and the vice-consul col- 
lapsed to the ground, dead. EOKA 
(the National Organization of Cy- 
priot Combatants) had claimed one 
more victim, this time neither 
British nor Cypriot, but American. 
The purpose of Colonel George 
Grivas, the leader of EOKA, in order 
ing the murder of an American offi 
cial is by no means clear. Perhaps it 
was his way of showing inapatience 
with the careful neutrality of the 
United States in the struggle in which 
Briton, Greek, and Turk have been 
involved—with increasing violence 
during the last three and a half years 
More recently, Constantine Kara- 
manlis, the Greek prime minister, 
has declared that the responsibility 
for moral leadership which has de 
volved on the United States makes it 
imperative that she should abandon 
her neutrality in this conflict. To 
that end he has worked determinedly 
to insure that, if at all possible, the 
United States should be a member 
of any conference which NATO may 
call to discuss the issue of Cyprus. 
That the United States should in- 
volve herself in a quarrel which is 
not of her making is, no doubt, clear 
er to the contestants than to the 
United States itself. Nevertheless, 
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from the current 
point of 


American military 
there is factor 
which makes a peaceful solution of 
this problem a matter of urgency 
For the quarrel involves not merely 
Britain and the Cypriots, but is now 
a major issue of foreign policy for 
both Greece and Turkey as well 
Consequently, political corrosion has 
spread from the island to the main 
land and now threatens to destroy 
both the NATO and Bagdad Pacts on 
which the United States has based 
its policy in that part of the world, 
and of which Greece and Turkey are 
key members. There have, for in 
stance, been occasions in the 
when has withdrawn 
NATO maneuvers, and recent mut 
terings from Athens have suggested 
that public opinion in Greece might 
compel the government to withdraw 
from NATO altogether 

Even 
out 


view one 


past 


Greece from 


if this threat is not carried 
there is no doubt that the ef 
fectiveness of the alliance is serious 
ly impaired when the Greek foreign 
minister is obliged to admit, how 
ever ruefully, that relations between 
Greece and Turkey (not only mili 
tary allies but neighbors) could not 
be worse, short of war. 

has it 
only 


How 
island 


come about that an 
two-thirds the size of 
Connecticut, with a total population 
of just over half a million, can so 
seriously disrupt a major alliance? 
Ihe answer lies both in history and 
geography. 

Cyprus’ location in the north 
Mediterranean, within a 
hundred miles of Syria to the east 
and Turkey to the north, and within 
300 miles of Suez, has made it a cross 
roads all through history. Over the 
centuries Greeks, Ro 


castern 


Phoenicians, 
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mans, Crusaders, Venetians, Turks, 
and British have settled their colonies 
at the harbors along the coast or 
tried, with varying success, to estab- 
lish their rule throughout the island. 
Cyprus has at one time or another 
been a part of each empire as it has 
arisen in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
But despite the fact that it was in 
the old Cyprian town of Limassol 
that Richard the Lionhearted mar- 
ried Berengaria, British interest in 
the island did not become effective 
until Turkish rule there drew to a 
close with the weakening of the Otto- 
man Empire towards the end of the 
Nineteenth Century. Disraeli real 
ized the strategic importance of 
Cyprus—especially with the opening 
of the Suez Canal in 1869—and in a 
memorandum written to Queen Vic- 
toria in 1878 declared that “Cyprus 
is the key to Western Asia” and con 
sequently to India and the Far East 
In the same year he leased it from 
rurkey in exchange for a promise 


to defend the Ottoman Empire from 
the encroachments of Russia in 
Europe. By 1959, three generations 
later, the need for Britain to defend 
the sea and land route to India had 
declined, but the importance of Cy- 
prus in the strategy of any campaign 
concerning Western Asia remains. 
Cyprus is today not only a large 
British military base (it was from 
here that British forces were trans- 
ported to Jordan by air at the time 
that American troops landed in 
Lebanon) but it is also a listening 
post from which it is possible to mon- 
itor radio stations all over southeast 
Europe and the Middle East. 


Britain’s original reason for occu- 
pying Cyprus was to use its strategic 
situation to defend her own lines of 
communication; her purpose in re- 
maining there today is to employ that 
same strategic advantage in the serv- 
ice of the alliances to which she is 
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pledged. However admirable—or 
however mistaken—such a purpose 
may be, it is one which can be ful 
filled only with the cooperation of the 
local population. Where this coopera 
tion is missing, the situation may 
became one in which military advan- 
tages are nullified by the attendant 
political complications. Townsend 
Hoopes, writing in Foreign Affairs on 
“Overseas Bases,” comments on the 
distaste with which the people of 
Japan and the Philippines (among 
others) view the presence of the 
American military in their islands: 


“The United States has spoken 
much in recent years of its de- 
sire to achieve a sense of ‘mutual- 
ity’ with its overseas allies, 
particularly in Asia. But the goal 
eluded us, in part because 
our strategic doctrine and our 
administrative preferences have 
aggravated the inherent difficul- 
ties of relations with host 
countries.” 


There could not be a more succinct 
summary of the difficulty which faces 
Britain in Cyprus. Despite added 
complexity, the problems which face 
Britain in this field are of the same 
kinds as those which face the United 
States. 

The additional complexity arises 
from the divided mind which af- 
flicts the British government in Cy- 
prus and from the inter-relations of 
the two nationalities which make up 
98 per cent of the island’s popula- 
tion. More than 80 per cent of Cy 
priots are Greek, 17 per cent are 
Turkish; the remaining few are most 
ly Armenian. 

Britain finds itself in a weak posi- 
tion when faced by a demand for self- 
determination on the part of the is 
landers. On the one hand, she be- 
lieves that the security of her military 
base in Cyprus cannot be insured un- 
less she is able to maintain political 
sovereignty over the island. On the 
other hand, it is difficult in one 
breath to accept the right of Ghana 
or Nigeria to develop through self- 
government to self-determination and 
in the next deny the same right to a 
people whose ancestors laid the foun- 
dations of European culture. 

The British attempt to resolve this 
issue has gone through a good many 
changes, and in its latest form has 
become known as “the Foot plan” in 
recognition of the earnest endeavors 
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of the governor who was appointed 
to the island a little over a year ago. 
The plan was ingeniously designed 
to unite Britain, Greece, and Turkey 
in guiding Cyprus through a period 
of self-government which would last 
for seven years, at the end of which 
time its international status would be 
permanent tri-dominium over the 
island. 

Despite the enthusiasm with which 
Sir Hugh Foot invited the Greek and 
Turkish communities to join in what 
he called “an adventure in partner- 
ship,” both were decidedly cool; al- 
though Turkey after much delay ac- 
cepted and appointed a special repre- 
sentative to the island, Greece re- 
jected the proposal outright. For 
some time it seemed as though a gen- 
uine effort at reconciliation might 
result only in driving the three par- 
ties further apart. Announcement of 
the plan last June and its inaugura- 
tion in October were occasions of 
serious disturbances which showed 
only too clearly what were the under- 
lying issues which the plan had 
fziled to solve. 


The first, and oldest, issue is the 
claim of the Greeks of Cyprus (num- 
bering some 400,000) to throw off 
British rule and to unite politically 
with the Greek mainland. The belief 
that this is their destiny is encour- 
aged by both church and _ school. 
Young men whom the British govern- 
ment views as terrorists see them- 
selves, and are seen by many of their 
compatriots, rather as noble fighters 
in a guerrilla war which is only the 
latest chapter in the struggle begun 
in 1821 when Greece itself rose in 
revolt against Turkish rule. The de- 
tention camps and prisons are crowd- 
ed, not with delinquents as the term 
is usually understood, but rather 
with young men of good education, 
high ideals, and respectable families. 
While their idealism cannot be ques- 
tioned, neither is there any doubt that 
they are being used by older and 
more ruthless minds to carry out 
deeds of such brutality and coward- 
liness as can scarcely be excused even 
by standards of guerrilla warfare. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
not surprising that a “colonial war” 
broke out. But the civil war which 
has lately accompanied it has made 
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the colonial conflict infinitely more 
difficult to resolve. 


It is regrettably true that, despite 
centuries of living side by side on the 
island, there are still only Greeks and 
Turks in Cyprus; differences of reli- 
gion, education, and history have pre- 
vented them from fusing into a single 
Cypriot people. Nor did the Greeks 
in their struggle to achieve indepen- 
dence from British rule make any 
attempt to enlist the cooperation of 
their Turkish compatriots (as the 
Muslims were brought into the strug- 
gle for Indian freedom). On the con- 
trary, every development since 1955 
(the year in which EOKA began its 
activities) has emphasized the exclu- 
sively Hellenic nature of the struggle. 
Its spiritual leader has been the head 
of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
Cyprus, Archbishop Makarios; its 
military leader is a former officer of 
the Greek army and its battle cry was 
“Enosis” (“Union with Greece’). 

So long as the British were deter- 
mined to remain in Cyprus, the 
Turks, despite their conviction that 
they were both an underprivileged 
and to some extent a despised minor- 
ity, were prepared to ignore the 
Greek campaign. Over the last few 
years, however, they have slowly come 
to the view that the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion, if nothing else, is likely 
to compel the British government to 
come to terms with Greek demands. 
Faced with the possibility of exchang- 
ing the neutral rule of a third party 
for the direct rule of a parliament 
which would be wholly or in major 
part Greek, Turks in Cyprus have 
attempted to safeguard their own 
future by enlisting the aid of Turkey 
in support of their demand for 
“Partition.” In this effort it is clear 
that they were not without encour- 
agement from Britain, for at the end 
of 1956 the colonial secretary public- 
ly stated that partition could not be 
excluded as a possible final solution. 
However, while Britain's initially 
favorable reaction to the suggestion 
plus the Turkish realization that 
partnership is compatible with parti- 
tion have together insured Turkish 
cooperation in the new plan, it is 
clear that the issue has had a disas- 
trous effect on the Cyprus problem. 

Turkey, geographically the hinge 
of the NATO and Bagdad Pacts and 
politically one of the most “reliable” 
members of both, is in a strong posi- 


tion to back up her demands with 
diplomatic pressure so strong that 
Britain could withstand it only at 
considerable risk to the alliances to 
which she is pledged. 

It is clear that if a solution is to be 
achieved which will have any prom 
ise of permanence it will be on two 
conditions: that one or another of 
the contestants modifies some of its 
major demands, and that the politi 
cal context of the agreement is such 
as to restore confidence among all 
three parties. 


There is already some sign that de 
mands are being modified. Arch- 
bishop Makarios has put aside the 
demand for the union of Cyprus with 
Greece and, last fall, asked only that 
the island be given independence 
Furthermore, he was prepared to 
promise that its status should not be 
altered except with the consent of the 
United Nations. The Turks see this 
as an attempt not simply to satisfy 
the British by excluding Enosis but, 
more subtly, as a bid to exclude also 
the one solution to which they have 
so far given their adherence: the par- 
tition of the island and the placing 
of at least a portion of it under the 
rule of the Turkish Cypriots, if not 
of Turkey itself. 

It is probable, however, that the 
fears and demands of British, Greeks, 
and Turks might be sufficiently mod 
ified under the influence of a fourth 
partner whom all could regard as 
being not only neutral and friendly, 
but powerful enough to engender a 
confident belief that what had been 
promised would be carried out 

No doubt both the United States 
and other countries will endeavor to 
fill this role either within NATO or 
within the United Nations. It is ur 
gent that a solution should be found 
quickly. This is not one of the prob 
lems which time will heal. Without 
a solution, there is a genuine possi- 
bility that the history of Palestine in 
1948 may be repeated, and if, in des 
peration, the British are driven to 
withdraw from Cyprus without at 
least having effected a reconciliation 
between Greek and Turk, the out- 
come may be war not only on the 
island, but on the mainland. Who 
ever wins, it will be the people of 
Cyprus who will suffer most heavily 
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the desperate plight 
of farm labor 


by A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 


H™ ON THE agenda of America’s 
unfinished business, second only 
to the extension of first-class citizen- 
ship to all our people, is bridging 
the gulf in living standards between 
industrial workers and their fellow 
men who are engaged in the vital 
work of producing the food which 
keeps the rest of us alive. All our 
efforts toward this goal must include 
justice for the migrant agricultural 
workers who are not only lowest on 
the economic ladder but are deprived 
of the educational, social, and simple 
citizenship opportunities which could 
give them hope for the future. 

How deeply prejudice runs against 
these workers was unwittingly re- 
vealed by employers in testimony be- 
fore a Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Agriculture last sum- 
mer. “Have you ever been on wel- 
fare? Why didn’t you take a job in- 
stead?” were questions in a form giv- 
en to job applicants in Santa Clara 
County, California, by the Progres- 
sive Growers Association. “Will you 
scatter trash and cans around the 
farm or put them where told by the 
foreman? Do you know a worker can 
be arrested for taking tools or any- 
thing else?”—and so on. 

Migrant workers are considered as 
hardly human; they are obviously 
only toois in a cold, mechanical pro- 
duction process when the Subcommit- 
tee can be told (by a representative 
of the Desert Loan and Jewelers) that 
Mexican workers are preferred to 
Americans because “the whites some- 
times have families while the Mex- 
icans do not. Thus when the whites 
are out of work they and their fam- 
ilies become a charity burden on the 
city whereas the Mexicans are trans- 
ferred to another area where there is 
work or sent back to Mexico for a 
furlough.” 
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Intolerable conditions under which 
migrants have to live are not confined 
to the South and the West. In New 
York State, a representative of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People found 
migrant living quarters that consisted 
of a “room measuring approximately 
10 by 12 feet with two wooden tiers 
of six beds each.” Twelve men, with 
a room less than 12 by 12 to live in! 
Another camp consisted of “a series 
of attached tarpaper and clapboard 
shacks with patched roofing and 
sides. Ten dollars per week is de- 
ducted from each worker for ‘living 
quarters’ consisting of a room meas- 
uring no more than 10 by 12 feet in 
which there are double rows of wood- 
en planks upon which straw has been 
placed.” The NAACP representative 
found lack of minimal sanitary facil- 
ities in other camps, with garbage 
and debris strewn about, and with 
similar over-crowding and even ex- 
posure to the elements. And workers 
told him of receiving only one or 
two dollars a week after deductions 
had been made. 


A leading employer of farm labor 
has described housing for migrants in 
northern states as worse than the 
poorest Army barracks he had ever 
seen. This grower went on to say, 
“Farm wages are disgracefully low. 
Substandard farm wages have no 
more place in our national economy 
today than the home piecework gar- 
ment sweatshop of a few years ago.” 


How is it possible that the progress 
most Americans enjoy has passed 
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them by? How is it possible for labor 
relations on most of the farms hiring 
large numbers of workers to remain 
as harsh and as backward as those 
in industry of 50 years ago? 

Most American workers now enjoy 
a decent standard of living legally 
fortified by unemployment insurance, 
workmen's compensation, health and 
safety standards, maximum hours and 
minimum wages, and the right to 
organize and bargain collectively. Not 
one of these rights is enjoyed by 
farm workers. Laws governing child 
labor are rigidly enforced in industry, 
while child labor in agriculture is an 
accepted practice. Thousands of small 
children often work a 10 or 12-hour 
day picking beans or berries to add 
their meager earnings to those of 
their parents so the family may su 
vive. They receive only intermittent 
schooling, and the disadvantages of 
the parents become the disadvantages 
of the next generation as well. 

The nearly three million Ame 
icans who work on the farms that 
feed the nation are carefully and 
specifically excluded from every piece 
of legislation designed to benefit 
workers with the exception of a small 
beginning in old age and survivors 
insurance. Their weekly wage aver- 
ages about $25. The average annual 
wage of East Coast migrants was 
found to be $908 including earnings 
in non-farm work in the slack season. 


Part of the reason for this sub 
standard wage scale is the ever-in- 
creasing number of foreign contract- 
workers who are imported to do farm 
work. The program started in the 
war years when there was a genuine 
labor shortage; it has continued until 
the number of workers imported has 
more than doubled, and stands, this 
year, at about 450,000. 

Even though these workers have 
the formal protection of international 
agreements, they are easy to exploit 
because they are not free agents. They 
are bound to a particular association 
or farm, to be housed and fed as 
poorly as inadequate government in- 
spection will permit. They are usual- 
ly so isolated on the property of the 
large growers that it is hard to get 
near to find out what conditions are 
like, and it is nearly impossible for 
them to get out. They do not know 
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the language, or even their own 
rights under the contract. 

The work contract appended to 
the international agreement for Mex- 
icans attempts to establish a mini- 
mum of 50 cents an hour, or else the 
prevailing wage of the area. Since 
the prevailing wage of the area is set 
by employers without worker partici- 
pation, naturally the minimum tends 
to become the maximum. A reporter 
for the United States section of the 
Joint United States-Mexico Trade 
Union Committee found a loop-hole 
in piece rates so gaping that “some 
employers in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas recently were found 
to have been paying workers as little 
as 16 cents an hour for a 60-hour 
week.” The National Agricultural 
Workers Union has reported cotton- 
chopping wages driven down from 
50 cents to as low as 30 cents an hour 
in Arkansas, and its photostats of 
migrants’ pay checks in California 
indicate a widespread disregard for 
the minimum there. 

Nor is this steady pressure against 
the standards of American agricul- 
tural workers the only evil that re- 
sults from the imported labor pro- 
gram. Supposedly, importation of 
“nationals” is justified because do- 
mestic workers won't do “stoop” la- 
bor. But increasingly employers are 
using contract-labor for work which 
is more skilled and for which Amer- 
ican workers with union standards 
have been much more highly paid. 

Texas growers protested vigorously 
that the Department of Labor was 
attempting wage-fixing when they 
were told they should get workers at 
a dollar an hour from Oklahoma and 
Missouri before a labor shortage 
would be certified, a legal require- 
ment before the employers could get 
Mexican nationals for half that 
amount. Their protest, recorded in 
the House Committee hearings, failed 
to indicate that what they wanted 
were tractor drivers, and that even 
$1 is a substandard American wage 
for that kind of work. The fact is 
that once the Mexicans are on iso- 
lated farms, they are put to all sorts 
of work. In the words of the employ- 
ers’ association representative, “... a 
tractor driver in this area does more 
than just drive a tractor. He will be 
required to drive a tractor as his prin- 
cipal job, but at the same time will 
also be required to irrigate, move 
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tubes, fill in ditches, and dig in the 
mud. In addition to this, he will not 
have an eight-hour day, but will be 
required to work from 12 to 16 hours 
a day. Experience has taught us that 
domestic laborers, and particularly 
those who are used to a standard 
eight-hour, five-day week, are com- 
pletely unwilling to do this type of 
work for that many hours for the 
pay scale that can be paid.” “Com- 
pletely unwilling’—thus a “labor 
shortage” is created! 

A California citizens’ meeting, pro- 
testing establishment of a “nationals” 
camp, indicated that much the same 
thing was happening there. Chair- 
man Grangemaster Don Kingsford 
said: 

“Somebody is making money off 
the nationals. I'm a building con- 
tractor and I know. I know of many 
instances where the nationals are 
hired to dig ditches, wells, do land- 
scaping, and many other things not 
connected with farming. [This type 
of] labor costs around $1.25 an hour 
and the nationals get only 80 or 85 
cents an hour. Who's getting the 
difference?” 

Sometimes a change in processing 
becomes the excuse for the substitu- 
tion of contract labor for union labor. 
It happened in lettuce. Organized 
packing-house workers were getting 
$1.40 an hour under union contract 
for washing and packing lettuce. This 
work was moved from packing shed 
to field, the washing step removed, 
and a new cooling process introduced. 
Nationals took over the operation 
and were paid 82.5 to 87.5 cents an 
hour. How a “labor shortage” was 
created is not clear. What is clear is 
that imported contract-labor was sub- 
stituted for domestic union labor. 

Can anything be done about it? 
Sometimes earnest public servants 
honestly attempt to tackle the prob- 
lem. When the California Agri- 
cultural Workers Union protested 
against discriminatory, and indeed 
illegal, hiring of “nationals” where 
domestic workers were available, the 


skeptical director of employment, 
William Burkett, sent out agents ol 
his department with full qualifica 
tions to seek jobs. Only one of the 
employment offices placed the agent 
who applied, although “nationals 
were at work within the jurisdiction 
of every office in the test area. Bur 
kett has a new job now, but the 
“braceros” are still at work, and the 
domestic farm workers they replaced 
are still unemployed. 

The question ought to be faced 
squarely: without the reservoir of 
poverty-stricken imported contract 
workers who can be used to displace 
American workers and to lower even 
their minimal standards, would not 
agriculture be forced to attract a sul 
ficient number of domestic workers 
by offering them wages and living 
conditions that meet American stan 
dards? Can we permit agricultural 
workers td lag 50 years behind other 
American workers? Seasonal 
costs average only one to 2.5 per 
of the market price of the crop. How 
long can workers be exploited with 
the argument that producers and con 
sumers cannot afford fair labor stan 
dards for agricultural workers? 
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Growing concern with these ques 
tions at a conference on low-income 
farmers called by the National Share 
croppers Fund last year has resulted 
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in the formation of a 
visory Committee on 
which will hold public hearings 
in Washington in early February. 
“There could hardly be a worthier 
or more timely aim,’ the New York 
Times said editorially, in comment- 
ing on the formation of the commit 
tee. “Action depends on _ public 
awareness and a definite program to 
which the public, and the workers 
themselves, can rally. The recently 
formed National Committee on Farm 
Labor is resolved to furnish both.’ 

There have been many investiga 
tions of the farm labor situation 
Each has revealed intolerable condi 
tions, discrimination by legislation, 
scant hope of a better tomorrow for 
children. These hearings ought to be 
the beginning of a drive to end this 
piece of America’s unfinished business 
by restering to our agricultural work- 
ers their deserved share of the na 
tion’s wealth and its opportunities. 
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The New Soviet Education 


by PRISCILLA JOHNSON 


T° SEPTEMBER 1958 Nikita Khrush- 
chev published his celebrated 
memorandum on Soviet education in 
Pravda, “Our present system of mid- 
dle and higher education,” he wrote, 
“is evoking much discussion. Very 
many criticisms are being voiced on 
this subject, and they reflect the 
real state of affairs.”’ Since then the 
Soviet press has been filled to over 
flowing with suggestions for radical- 
ly overhauling the Soviet school sys 
tem, and visting VIP’s asking to see 
officials of the Ministry of Education 
are frequently told they are too busy 
working on the new proposals to 
discuss them. 


The suggestions aired in the press 
include everything from improving 
the supply of teachers and textbooks 
in correspondence schools to pre- 
venting the newly acquired inde- 
pendence of teen-agers working in 
factories from finding expression in 
drinking, smoking, swearing, and 
coming home late at night. With an 
attention to detail that is character- 
istically Soviet, many school children 
are already “being brought closer to 
life” by means of a school “self-serv- 
ice” program: boys, as well as girls, 
are now required to wash desks and 
corridors and are being taught other 
chores so that secondary schools may 
do without maids or janitors. 


Why, with a system of education 
respected throughout the world, a 
system which today has nearly 40 
times as many pupils enrolled in the 
higher secondary school grades as in 
1914 and which claims to have “sur- 
passed all countries in the scale and 
quality of training specialists,” has 
the Soviet Union chosen to make an 
about-face which could have the ef- 
fect of weakening it at the higher 
research levels where its scientific 
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successes have astounded the world? 

It is worth recalling that the new 
education theses with their vocational 
emphasis, only recently rubber- 
stamped by the Supreme Soviet, did 
not spring full blown from the head 
of Nikita Khrushchev last September. 
Polytechnical training in the higher 
secondary school grades began back 
in the fall of 1955. At the Twentieth 
Party Congress in February, 1956, 
complaints were voiced that Soviet 
schools were failing to turn out 
young people fit for factory labor. 
Since the .ctumn of 1957, entrance 
to higher «ducational establishments 
has been made easier for students 
who have spent two or three years 
working in production. And during 
the current school year a number of 
secondary schools in the Russian and 
Ukrainian Republics have been ex- 
perimenting with an eleven-year in- 
stead of the usual ten-year school 
program, so as to give students time 
off in the top three grades to work in 
a nearby factory or workshop. 

The causes of all this tinkering 
with Soviet schools are not hard to 
find. Since the start of the Soviet 
regime, a higher education has been 
the passport to every kind of advance- 
ment in the Soviet Union. Since the 
mid-1930's, it has been the task of 
the Soviet secondary school to pre- 
pare students for entrance to the uni- 
versity or higher institute. Even work- 
ing in two shifts, higher educational 
establishments can admit only 450,- 
000 students a year and, as a result, 
in 1957 alone more than 800,000 ap- 
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plicants were turned away. Between 
1954 and 1957 a total of 2,500,000 
prospective students were rejected be- 
cause of lack of room. 

But it is not just the discontent of 
those turned away with which the 
regime has had to cope. There has 
also been the waste of those deflected 
from the paths they would have 
chosen: the girl for whom there was 
no room at the economics institute 
and who went to medical school in- 
stead, or the boy who could not get 
into law school and ended up in 
chemistry, a second choice. There 
were many who, compelled to choose 
a speciality at seventeen, entered a 
field for which they later proved un- 
fitted. Some of them, with affluent 
parents, could enroll in another in- 
stitution and begin over again. 
Others, having been trained in a 
specialty, simply never entered the 
field for which they were prepared. 
Either way there has been waste of 
the state’s precious teaching resources. 
And the “eternal student,” a phe- 
nomenon familiar enough in Nine- 
teenth Century Russia, threatened to 
make his appearance on the Soviet 
scene. 


What is the shape of the future 
system under which Soviet school and 
Soviet student are about to be 
brought closer to life? The basic 
change is that Soviet secogdary edu- 
cation, which today consists of a sin- 
gle seven or ten-year stage, is to be 
divided into two stages. During the 
first, or eight-year stage, the boy or 
girl will go to school full time and 
receive an “incomplete general sec- 
ondary education,” comparable to 
that which he now receives in the 
seven-year school, plus polytechnical 
training. During the second, or three- 
year stage, he will be able to choose 
among three types of schooling, all 
of which combine factory or farm 
work with study. Under the first 
type the fifteen year-old will be giv- 
en some vocational training and will 
then go to work on a farm or in a 
factory. In his spare time he will at- 
tend a ‘school for working or rural 
youth,” at which he will receive both 
general and professional education. 
The second type will be a “labor 
polytechnical school,” where the 
teen-age student will be given a gen- 
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eral education, plus courses related to 
work he is doing in a nearby factory 
or farm. The third will be a techni- 
cum, where the student can acquire 
a secondary education and a techni- 
cal specialty, graduating with the 
title of specialist. Only after com- 
pleting one of these three types of 
three-year schools-linked-with-produc- 
tion will the 17 or 18-year-old be per- 
mitted to move on to a university or 
higher institute. 

When Khrushchev wrote his memo- 
randum in September, he suggested 
that a few schools be set up by way 
of exception where young people 
with special talent in music, painting, 
or the sciences would be allowed to 
complete their secondary education 
without production experience. There 
were numerous objections from 
those who feared that the same pres- 
sure from influential parents now 
used to secure admission to a higher 
institute—one of the banes of the 
present system—would in the future 
be aimed at securing the admission 
of a son or daughter to a secondary 
school for the specially gifted. After 
months of discussion it now seems 
that the only “gifted” students to be 
allowed to graduate from secondary 


school without first working in pro- 


will be 
music, 


duction 
talent in 
arts. 


those with special 
ballet, or the fine 


A number of claims are made in 
Moscow about the revised education- 
al system. One is that the graduate 
of the new Il-year secondary school 
will have “a higher level of general 
and polytechnical education” than the 
present ten-year graduate. Another is 
that in the seven years between 1959 
and 1965, Soviet higher educational 
institutions will graduate 2,300,000 
specialists, or 35 per cent more than 
the 1,700,000 graduated between 
1952 and 1958. 

Many defects in the present school 
system are being vigorously criticized, 
and it is said these defects can and 
must be eliminated under the new 
system. For one thing, it is said that 
children attending the so-called “na 
tional schools” are now overloaded 
with language study, having to learn 
three languages: Russian, their na- 
tive dialect, and a foreign tongue. It 
is suggested as a remedy that study 
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of either Russian or the national 
language be made optional, depend- 
ing on the parents’ choice. 

Criticism is also directed at the 
inadequate use of films and television 
in science teaching. Still another 
criticism, which has a familiar ring 
to American ears, is that too much at- 
tention is paid to the “forms and 
methods” of teaching, and not 
enough to making teachers genuinely 
informed on the subjects they teach. 
Above all, there is criticism of the 
shortage of good teachers in the night 
and correspondence schools on which 
the new system is to place so much 
reliance. 

Having set down a few of the facts 
connected with what may well prove 
to be the most far-reaching reform 
in the Soviet Union since Stalin died, 
I have several comments to make. 

The first is that the reform of 
Soviet education is inseparable from 
the 1959-1965 Economic Plan, and 
the two or three plans after that. The 
entire psychology of the Soviet Un 
ion today is that there is work to be 
done—more work than there are 
hands to do it. 

Yet it is that there 


not so much 


is a shortage of hands, as a shortage 


of skilled hands. The sweeping edu 
cational reform, and the Seven-Yeat 
Plan of which it is a part, constitute 
a single, united assault on Soviet 
Russia’s key problem today—the 
problem of labor productivity. 

Like the economic plan, the re 
form of education rests on a sober, 
possibly even a conservative, ap 
praisal of the extent to which mech 
anization and automation will re 
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lieve the Soviet Union of its acut® 
manpower needs over the next two 
or three decades. At the same time it 
does assume that mechanization and 
automation will upgrade the type of 
labor required. It is designed to raise 
labor productivity during an era— 
and the Soviet leaders must consider 
it potentially a long one—in which 
mechanization will increase the de 
mand for skilled labor but will not 
yet have eliminated, as Communist 
theory postulates it eventually will, 
the gap between mental and physical 
labor. 


Planners in the Soviet Union today 
appear to have put off into a rather 
remote future the day when the gap 
between mental and physical labor 
will be closed. The new education 
theses state: “It is the greatest delu 
sion to assert that with the automa 
tion of production, manual labor will 
disappear in Communist society. It 
goes without that gigantic 
technical progress will immeasurably 
lighten labor. Many trades which ex 
haust man are disappearing and will 
disappear in the future. But man’s 
harmonious development 
ceivable without manual labor, cre 
ative and joyous, which strengthens 
the organism and stimulates its vital 
functions.” 


Asked whether automation would 
not make the new education program 
superfluous almost before it goes in 
to effect, Yevgeny Afanasyev, minis 
ter of education of the Russian 
Republic, put it more succinctly. “It 
is a mistake,” he said, “to think 
Communism will be a complete 
paradise. There will not be a push- 
button life. There will be plenty of 
physical labor under Communism 


saying 


is mcon 


The new education program thus 
appears to be geared to the long-term 
future. It is linked with a specific 
vision of Communism, rather than 
with a temporary labor shortage 
arising from a war-caused “short 
generation.” This view of the reform 
is supported by the fact that the la 
bor-skilled graduates of the new edu 
cational system will not be entering 
the labor force until the 1970's, for 
the program, scheduled to make a 
slow start next year, will not be fully 
operative for five years. Yet by 1963, 
five years from now, babies born in 
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1945, the last of the “short genera- 
tion,” will be 18, and presumably the 
economy will already have absorbed 
the worst effects of the wartime de- 
pression in births. 

The sweeping reform of Soviet ed- 
ucation is not just an assault on the 
economic problem of labor produc- 
tivity, but an assault on the social 
problem of the emergence of a new 
elite. Whether the assault will suc- 
ceed is anyone’s guess. But the at- 
tempt to prevent any Soviet young 
person from feeling he is too good 
for physical labor, the feeling that “it 
is impermissible to encourage the 
idea of exclusiveness,” the very fact 
that special secondary schools will 
now exist only for the fine arts and 
not, as originally proposed, for the 
sciences as well—these are signs that 
the Soviet leadership has spotted, and 
is trying to arrest, an elitist tendency 
in Soviet education. 

The new education scheme, what- 
ever its effects on the future caliber 
of Soviet scholarship or on the ulti- 
mate structure of Soviet society, 
should explode at least one Western 
myth about the Kremlin planners of 
today. In some circles it has been 
fashionable to contend that the tenets 
of Marxism-Leninism had _ merely 
tinted the “apperceptive lens” of 
Stalin’s heirs. It has been stylish to 
assume that Communist Party leader 
Khrushchev is mainly a pragmatist, a 
man of action and affairs, anxious 
to get things done but not vitally 
concerned about the theoretical un- 
derpinnings of his deeds. 

The new program for educational 
reform is proof, if proof were needed, 
that Khrushchev is a social engineer 
on the grand scale, determined to 
build the society he holds to be the 
true Marxian one, and to build it 
soon. Like all scientists, he has his 
pilot plant, in which he is attempting 
to reproduce the conditions of the 
laboratory. This pilot plant is the 
new Soviet boarding school, in which 
labor and other experiments can be 
conducted without parental or other 
unwelcome outside frictions. By 1965, 
when the capacity of Soviet boarding 
schools will have increased to 2,500,- 
000, or 14 times the present level, the 
boarding school will be considerably 
more than a pilot plant. But the 
Soviet boarding school today is still 
a social experiment, and one which 
appears to be succeeding. 
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Challenges Chase 
Dear Sirs: 

Your Fiftieth Anniversary Issue is splen- 
did, packed with good things. One needn't 
agree with every word to find the whole is- 
sue provocative, challenging. Congratulations! 

But I must challenge a statement by Stuart 
Chase on Page 12. He says that by 1909 “the 
frontier had closed—no more 160-acre hand- 
outs from Uncle Sam.” And that just isn’t 
true, though it has been said again and 
again. I have no idea who first said it, but 
dozens of writers have blindly repeated it, 
not bothering to look up the facts. It is as 
insidious as Mencken's bathtub hoax, and 
just as false. 

My father took a 320-acre homestead in 
eastern Colorado in 1910, and we lived on it 
and proved up on it. At that time there 
were millions of acres of government land 
open to homesteaders, and frontier condi- 
tions persisted over a strip of land almost 
200 miles wide and extending from Texas to 
Canada on the High Plains 

Two years ago I wrote and Lippincott pub- 
lished High, Wide and Lonesome, an account 
of my homestead boyhood, 1910-15. A good 
many reviewers pointed out that it contra- 
dicted the legend that homesteading ended 
before that time, and I had dozens of letters 
from incredulous readers. Westerners wrote 
to tell me of similar experiences, some of 
them a number of years later than mine. 

I am surprised that Stuart Chase, a metic- 
ulous man with a fact or a figure, fell into 
this trap and perpetuated the fallacy. There 
was free land available even as late as the 
1930s, in parts of the West. Not much, and 
not very good land, but free to homesteaders 
who filed on it. But apparently the legend 
that homesteading and free land were a thing 
of the past by 1910 is one that dies hard 
I wonder why. 

HAL BorLanp 
Salisbury, Conn. 


Warburg for Dulles 
Dear Sirs: 

Your Fiftieth Anniversary Issue is tre- 
mendous! Of all the able articles therein, the 
most vital, to my mind, is that by James P. 
Warburg. I read everything Warburg writes, 
and wish that President Eisenhower could 
find time to do likewise. Here is something 
we don’t find in the State Department: con- 
structive thinking, a will to make friends by 
patient give-and-take diplomacy. What a 
contrast to the self-righteous attitude of our 


rigid Secretary of State, who has a genius 
for antagonizing people. 

After watching Dulles storm around the 
world, foot in mouth—a heavy foot at that— 
it is a tonic to hear Warburg present three 
well-thought out-steps toward a restoration 
of sanity in a world at the brink of the pit 
Even if this plan didn’t wholly succeed, it 
would revive the faith of our allies in Amer- 
ican leadership 

They have reason to doubt even our good 
will. As quoted by Milton Mayer, Dulles told 
a Congressional Committee: “Whether we 
make friends I do not care I do not care 
whether they like us or hate us.” How small 
can a national spokesman get? In the day of 
the hydrogen bomb, when 
another name for survival, to-hell-with- 
world-opinion is not only blasphemy but 
myopic stupidity. No wonder the Presby- 
terian Church shocked Mr. Dulles—one of its 
Big Shots—by repudiating his dogged in- 
transigence. But Ike, also a Presbyterian, 
would say, no doubt, that this is something 
“not yet brought to his attention.” 

As Warburg says, “We have been playing 
poker with chips which do not belong to 
us ... gambling with the lives of humanity 

. . We are losing the cold war because we 
are losing the respect of mankind.” Millions 
of Americans would sleep better tonight if 
Warburg was Secretary of State 

Joun D. WHITING 
New Haven, Conn 
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Sleep Lost 


Dear Sirs: 

Many thanks for your Fiftieth Anniversary 
Issue, and especially for the articles of Messrs. 
Swomley and Mayer. They had the salutary 
effect of depriving me of some sleep; I wish 
that more Americans would read these art- 
icles and be similarly affected. 

GABRIEL CHODOS 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Reward for Angels 
Dear Sirs: 

What a reward for the little angels who 
made some sacrifices to keep the very best 
magazine on the American scene going! This 
January, 1959, issue is the mostest ever. Now 
let me ask if some group or individual can 
be aroused to finance a vast reprinting and 
distribution of John M. Swomley’s “The 
Growing Power of the Military"? Who knows 
but what such a complacency-shattering art- 
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icle might be able to shake to consciousness 
even the “Mass Man” whom Sidney Lens de- 
scribed so accurately. 

RutH H. Poor 

Seattle, Wash. 


Correction 


Dear Sirs: 


In my article, “The Growing Power of the 
Military,” in the January 1959 Progressive 
Admiral Lewis Strauss was referred to “until 
recently chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.” A line was evidently left out by the 
printer since the manuscript I sent to The 
Progressive stated “that this influence has 
not declined since 1952 is evident from the 
way in which Admiral Lewis Strauss of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Admiral Rad- 
ford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and others in the Pentagon” etc. 

Joun M. Swom_ey, Jr. 
Nyack, N.Y. 


Thinning ‘Radicalism’ 


Dear Sirs: 


I subscribe to The Progressive because it 
fights for a cause, as you so well say in your 
January editorial, though I'm not always 
clear on what it is from issue to issue, nor 
am I always sure that you are fighting some 
of the time. In your struggles for more cir- 
culation I think you have thinned out your 
“radicalism” (which means getting to the 
root of a matter) by soliciting articles from 
prestige writers. (Why didn’t you list the 
issues you fought for for 50 years rather than 
all the “big” names on your Anniversary 
cover?) And you have occasionally printed 
articles of social analysis which are more 
aptly suited to scholarly journals where they 
can be debated as hypotheses, which indeed 
they are. 

In spite of the excellent, pointed articles 
by Swomley, Neuberger, Kefauver, Dabbs, 
and Grodzins in the January issue, you in- 
clude two flabby pieces by Lens and Rovere. 
Lens wastes his time and ours trying to 
analyze why we have mass-mindedness in 
America and quotes Huxley, Toynbee, 
Whyte, and Fromm, members of that com- 
pany of omniscient observers of society and 
culture who in one phrase can tell us what 
is wrong with us in general, and how we 
got that way in general, and what to do 
about it in general. 


The creative minority which Lens hopes 
for can gain neither insight nor motivation 
from such meaningless proposals as, “Before 
America itself can march ahead it will have 
to reverse the trend toward conformity . ...” 
Social change is not stimulated by dreary 
analyses of the present or by the suggestion 
that we need a new philosophy for these 
complicated times,’and Lens knows this. I 
hope Rovere does too, but he wastes almost 
two pages to tell us that human resources 
are limited after telling us that he is going 
“to advance, tentatively, a rather melancholy 
theory of the mass society,” which he hopes 
“lacks merit”! 


One fights for a cause by being specific, 
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direct, factual, occasionally satirical, never 
afraid of big names or big money, and by 
writing with rational intensity with a view 
to creative change. Through the years The 
Progressive seems to have done this most of 
the time. Please do it more and harder. 
Hammer at issues repeatedly and regularly 
until you get results. And please don’t suc- 
cumb further to the lure of prestige. 
Again, thank you for a good issue! 
WARREN E. STEINKRAUS 
Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 


Help for Spanish Refugees 


Dear Sirs: 

Perhaps some of your readers know about 
the recent wave of arrests in Spain of 80 
lawyers, doctors, scientists, students, labor 
leaders, and workers. The opposition to 
Franco is still going on in Spain, 20 years 
after the end of the Spanish Civil War! But 
probably very few of them know that this 
opposition is still going on in France, too, 
where 120,000 Spanish political exiles have 
lived since they fled from Spain in 1939 
(some are still escaping). Many of these 
people exist in poverty and misery because 
they refuse to go back and live under a 
dictatorship. 

Spanish Refugee Aid was founded five 
years ago to help these “forgotten refugees” 
to survive, and to give our moral support to 
those who first fought against dictatorship. 
Our honorary chairmen are Pablo Casals, the 
exiled Spanish cellist, and General Lazaro 
Cardenas, former president of Mexico, who 
generously took in many Spanish refugees at 
the end of the Civil War. Among our spon- 
sors are Albert Camus, James T. Farrell, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Sir Herbert Read, George 
N. Shuster, Ignazio Silone, Norman Thomas. 

I hope that some of your readers will be 
interested in contributing to our Pablo Casals 
Birthday Fund (he was 82 December 29) 
Over $7,000 has already been collected and 
all the proceeds will be used to help the 
elderly refugees on our lists, many of whom 
try to survive on $15 a month. Please send 
contributions to us at 80 East Ilth 
Street, New York 3, N.Y. We can also use 
clothes, bedding, typewriters, and musical 
instruments. 

Mary McCartHy 
Chairman 

Spanish Refugee Aid 
New York, N.Y. 


Soviet ‘Socialism’ 


Dear Sirs: 

As if the semantic confusion over the term 
“socialism” were not overwhelming enough, 
Milton Mayer had to re-distort it rather 
thoroughly. To speak of the U.S.S.R. as hav- 
ing “socialism,” as he does consistently, is to 
accept both the Kremlin and the common 
American distortions of the word. 

Russia has no socialism whatever. The 
Russian system bears a closer resemblance to 
Nazi National Socialism, which contained no 
socialism either. In their critical features, 
both are systems of state capitalism: the of- 
ficials of the state contrel the politico-eco- 


nomic system; the state bureaucracy controls 
the investment of capital. (The large private 
sector of the economy, which continued in 
Germany, was dominated by Nazi politicos.) 

At one point Mayer does give a good 
definition of “socialism”: “But this is social- 
ism, public ownership and public control.” 
Public control? The question of control is 
one of power and authority, of which the 
Russian public has none. “Socialism,” as 
Marx used it and as democratic socialists 
continue to use it, means public control of 
the major productive instruments of the 
economy as the central characteristic of the 
politico-economic system. Now if the econom- 
ic system is actually controlled by the pub- 
lic—if the seat of power and authority over 
affairs of nations resides in the decisions of 
a democratic majority of the people—all the 
safeguards of political and civil rights exist 
for those people, the rulers. There is a free 
press for opposition parties so that the right 
to hear conflicting views is protected, and 
freedom of speech, association, religion, pro- 
cedural safeguards, etc. Here Russia scores 
zero. The Communist Party has no opposi 
tion and the hint of a chance for a capitalist 
opposition party to exist is a howling, out- 
rageous impossibility. 

By implication, Mayer also ignores the 
main difference between capitalist democracy, 
or capitalism, and socialism: the difference 
between public and private control of the 
economy. Under capitalism, a few private 
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THE WESTERN ECONOMY 
AND ITS FUTURE AS SEEN 
BY SOVIET ECONOMISTS 


We have investigated contemporary Soviet 
literature (over 50 Periodicals and Research 
Reports) dealing with economic and related 
affairs. We have published a translation of 
the more important works in which top Soviet 
Economists analyze the present state of our 
economy and predict its future developments. 


These studies, prepared for “internal 
Soviet use,” not for propaganda abroad, of- 
fer penetrating interpretations of many as- 
pects and problems of the Western Economy 
and the related political implications. They 
should be of great interest to the well- 
informed reader, executive, investor, and 
market analyst etc., who desires to widen his 
knowledge and judgment and get “the other 
side of the story.” 


Among the contributors are: 


Prof. A. Katz, Moscow University: “The Role 
of Militarism in the U.S. Economy”—Limits of 
Government Influence on the Economic Sit- 
uation—Scale of Overproduction 1929 to 1958 
—Dynamics of Production to the Mass of 
Unsold Goods. 


Prof. Eugen Varga, USSR Academy of Science: 
“Problems of Post-War Industrial Cycle and 
the New Crisis of Over-production”—Special 
Features of the Post-War Cycle—The Crisis in 
the USA as Starting Point of the World Crisis 
of Overproduction. 


Prof. Jan Averhan, 
“Automation and its 
Capitalism.” 


Leningrad University: 
Consequences under 


“The Admissions of Stevenson.” A Soviet Re- 
view of the book “The New America” by 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 


“Primary Stock Market Trends since 1926” 
and other interesting charts. 


Interview by A. I. Mikoyan, Minister of Trade 
with the French Newspaper “Les Echos.” Dis- 
cusses such problems as the price of gold, 
Import-Export Trade etc. 


Interview given by N. S. Khrushchev to the 
Publisher of the U.S. “Journal of Commerce.” 
This interview deals with many aspects of 
Soviet-American trade and political relations. 


Prof. 1. Kuzminov, Institute of International 
Economic Affairs: “The Economic Crisis in the 
Capitalist Countries’—Reflection of the Crisis 
in the Foreign Policy of the Western States. 


This advertisement is 
continued on Page 50. 








individuals exercise an unplanned control 
of the overwhelming majority of the people. 
Under state capitalism, a few bureaucrats 
exercise a far more thorough centralized 
control, which is all the more harsh for its 
military-like lack of individual choice. 

In general, Mayer's method of arriving 
at broad conclusions on the basis of 
often narrow personal experiences, unre- 
lated to a proper sampling of data, makes 
such conclusions questionable and usually 
meaningless. 

SAMUEL BENJAMIN 
El Monte, Calif. 


Russia's ‘Peace’ 


Dear Sirs: 


Most of us, I believe, would agree with 
Mayer that Russia wants peace, but wants it 
on strictly Russian terms. In Hungary she 
had to murder thousands to persuade them 
to accept her kind of peace. In East Ger- 
many thousands every month are abandoning 
homes and possessions to get away from 
Russian peace. 

Russia is using every conceivable means, 
fair or foul, to spread antagonism and hatred 
against this country all over the world. Her 
hatred is based on the fact that the United 
States and its atom bomb is the only ef- 
fective force that has, so far, kept her from 
spreading her form of peace over the world. 

If Russia could maneuver this country in- 
to abandoning nuclear weapons without any 
effective inspection, we would not last a 
month. 

Everything Russia has done and most 
things she has said since World War II back 
up these conclusions. 


Cuaries W. GHEER 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Communism Deceptive 


Dear Sirs: 


A careful reading of your October issue 
raises two points in my reactionary little 
mind. The first has to do with those who 
report on their visits to Communist lands. 
What they report leads me back in memory 
some 20 years to those who visited the totali- 
tarian power of that day. To name these 
people would but indict them after they 
have repented, but like the deceived who 
now give us such glowing reports on the 
Russia and China of today, some 20 years 
ago their predecessors had nothing but good 
to say about Germany under the Nazis. The 
mere fact that they saw with their own eyes 
means little, for as the layman sees health 
in ruddy cheeks, the physician notes them as 
a sign of T.B. 

The second point has to do with Quemoy, 
Matsu, and Formosa and statements that 
they belong to the Chinese mainland. To 
whom does the Chinese mainland rightfully 
belong? When the Nazis held the European 
mainland, and Norwegian Nazi Quislings 
ruled Norway for the Nazis while other 
Quislings ruled elsewhere for the Nazis, even 
as the Communists now hold China, we 
fought to restore the lands of Europe to 
their rightful national owners. Why should 


we allow the Communists to rule captive 
peoples today, to advance towards world 
rule, instead of helping the captive people 
regain their own lands? Who could explain? 
J. Kesner KAHN 
Chicago, Ill 


Appeal for Clinton 


Dear Sirs: 


A situation unbecoming to American lib- 
erals has come to my attention in two sep- 
arate newspaper articles. According to these 
articles, contributions toward the rebuilding 
of integrated Clinton High School have 
reached a figure of less than $25,000 while 
contributions toward private, segregated 
Raney High School in Litth Rock have 
reached a figure ten times that amount. This 
is unfortunate, because even with insurance 
and federal assistance of $45,000, the citizens 
of Clinton have to bear a heavy financial bur- 
den in order to rebuild their school, which 
suffered bomb damage approaching $300,000. 

Perhaps the comparison of contributions 
to Raney and Clinton is not altogether fair 
because segregationists draw on state tax 
monies to fight most of their battles, thereby 
leaving more money available for such causes 
as Raney High. Also, contributions for Clin- 
ton have not been solicited by the school 
board. It would be an encouraging gesture, 
however, to other Southern school boards re- 
luctantly facing integration if more liberals 
the country over could make a small contri- 
bution toward rebuilding at Clinton. Every 
contribution would be tangible assurance 
that someone wants to help make integration 
succeed. 

Contributions for Clinton may be sent di- 
rectly to the Anderson County Board of Ed- 
ucation, Clinton, Tenn. 


R. TABER JENKINS 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Washington Scrap 


Dear Sirs: 


My fellow Seattleite, Helen A. Carnes, 
charged me in the January issue with being 
“irresponsible” in my comments on the 
Washington Senatorial campaign in which I 
was defeated by Senator Henry M. Jackson. 
The fact is that she was obviously ignorant 
of what she spoke. 

Senator Jackson's $100 a plate “appreci- 
ation dinner” was held in the spring of 
1958. Life, in its June 16 issue, mentioned it 
and stated that a majority of the 800 tickets 
were bought by Republicans. Apparently it 
was arranged by his own organization. Most 
active Democrats, including myself, did not 
know about it until it had taken place. Miss 
Carnes—Democrat or not as the case may be 
—still does not know about this dinner. 

Consequently she denied its being held, 
thinking that references to it were to our 
1958 $50 a plate Jefferson-Jackson Day din- 
ner, which was held in the autumn. Former 
President Truman did speak at this dinner, 
and of course it was attended by Democrats. 

The Seattle Times’ political editor, who 
twice reported that I was giving Jackson a 
rough time, obviously did not mean to im- 
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ply that I had inflicted a major casualty or 
marred him for life. But if, as Miss Carnes 
alleges, he “showed no signs of battle,” he 
at least looked seasick when I charged him 
at the King County Democratic picnic before 
6,800 persons with being ruthless with the 
American taxpayer, fearmongering, being un- 
concerned about the damage done by nuclear 
weapons testing and wanting the tests con- 
tinued, and being willing to go over the 
brink of war. 

My charges were not false, as alleged by 
Miss Carnes. I documented them. Senator 
Jackson did not and could not deny them 

As for her opinion that I would “have little 
ability to implement my ideas in Washing- 
ton, D.C.,” that may be as erroneous as her 
other statements. However, out of a concern 
for modesty—and for the value of space in 
The Progressive—I will not argue this point. 

There is a modicum of encouragement in 
Miss Carnes’ reading that “many of us agree 
with some of Mrs. Bryant's ideas.” 

In conclusion I would like to make the ob- 
servation that it is preferable to have a Sen 
ator who is working for the right ideas, even 
without ability or seniority, than to have one 
who is working for the wrong ideas, even if 
he has ability and seniority 

ALICE FRANKLIN BRYANT 
Seattle, Wash 


Give Texas Back? 


Dear Sirs: 


Where is this “Golden Opportunity” which 
you describe in your December editorial? 
Haven't you overlooked Ike's favorite twins, 
Sam Rayburn and Lyndon Johnson? Didn't 
they mislead the Opposition into Ike's Que- 
moy and Matsu war camp, to the great joy 
of General “Brink” Dulles? Aren't more signs 
appearing that there may be more betrayals? 

Why do statesmen like Douglas, Humph- 
rey, Morse, and other genuine representatives 
of the people knuckle under to political con- 
jurers, who frequently owe too much to in- 
terests inimical to the public welfare? 

Why is Texas permitted to dictate, 
Khrushchev fashion, to the representatives of 
the other 48 states? Haven't the Senators 
from these other states any guts? Must we 
all be punished for taking Texas away from 
Mexico? Can't we give it back? 

G. Breese 
Washington, D.C. 


Rural Minority 


Dear Sirs: 

I am a liberal, small town pastor—caught 
in Benson's “price squeeze” and just can't 
afford another magazine. I can send a dollar 
or two now and then to keep you alive— 
and I want to! 

Our rural depression (in abundance and 
amidst plenty) is something unseen before, 
because those of us who are rural were never 
before a minority. We are the “New Mi- 
nority” whose system of living is going down 
the drain before the great god, technology. 

Rev. Raven B. Imes 
Eldora, Iowa 
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Program for Peace 


THe CAusEs OF WORLD WAR THREE, 
by C. Wright Mills. Simon and Schus- 
ter. 172 pp. $3.50. Paperback $1.50. 


Reviewed by 
William L. Neumann 


y THERE a way out? Or is man fated 
to blunder into thermonuclear 
war and leave the few survivors to a 
Stone Age existence? Each month 
that passes increases the latter possi- 
bility. The more weapons brought 
into operational readiness on both 
sides of the Arctic Circle, the greater 
the probability that the whole ar- 
senal of destruction will be set off by 
radar ghosts, stray satellites, elec- 
tronic malfunctioning, or a psycho- 
logical crackup on the part of some 
Russian or American button-pusher. 
This is the grimmest of Cold War 
realities and not to be dismissed by 
soothing words from Washington not 
by a 10 per cent increase in take- 
home pay. 

C. Wright Mills offers civilized men 
hope. Modern wars, he tells us, are 
not the product of fate; they are man- 
made and can be man-prevented. In 
a terse little volume he analyzes the 
prevalent dead-end line of thought 
on foreign policy and offers guides 
for action with a new approach. The 
result is 2 book to stir even the most 
pessimistic into a new effort in behalf 
of human survival. 


A professor of sociology at Colum- 
bia University, Mills has written two 
earlier books which demonstrated the 
freshness of his analysis, White Collar 
and The Power Elite. In the latter 
volume he pointed to the enormous 
control over the future which cen- 
tralization of American political and 


economic life has given to a small 
group of decision-makers. It is this 
power elite—the real executives of 
the major corporations, the military 
planners, and the heads of the most 
influential government agencies 

who can reverse the direction of 
events and turn Russian-American 
competition into peaceful channels 

Mills’ propositions are simple but 
intellectually revolutionary for most 
Americans. The threat to the United 
States is not Communism but wat 
World War III is not likely to be a 
deliberately planned war, but an ac- 
cidental war. Its immediate cause is 
the expectation and preparation fo 
war by leaders who seek peace with 
war-like means. The definition of 
world reality which has created this 
situation Mills calls “crackpot real 
ism,” a frozen outlook which asserts 
that national suicide is folly but at 
the same time plans the details of 
that suicide and unthinkingly makes 
it unavoidable. 

Mills’ program begins with a fresh 
framework. The paramount goal of 
action is co-existence. The world 
struggle must be seen as a competi- 
tion for the industrialization of the 
underdeveloped world in which the 
means are economic and cultural, not 
military. From these premises he sets 
forth a specific program to be initi- 
ated by the U.S. government to end 
the Russian-American scientific race 
for joint extinction. He calls his pro- 
gram “utopian, expensive, idealistic, 
unsound, and, for all I know, traitor- 
ous,” but it is a realistic program for 
national survival. 

How will this new approach be 
injected into the minds of the power 
elite? This Mills sees as the principal 
task of the intellectuals: the scientists 
and artists, ministers and scholars. 
They must begin by throwing over- 
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board their old slogans and commit- 
ments to the existing framework of 
thought and wholeheartedly take up 
the new. 

A recent examination of Nazi ar- 
chives disclosed a section of German 
bureaucrats who in April of 1945, 
while the Allied tanks were thunder- 
ing at their doors, were faithfully 
busy working out the paper clip re- 
quirements of the German economy 
for the third quarter of 1945. How 
many activities of American intellec- 
tuals and liberals fall essentially into 
the same category of “crackpot real- 
ism”? If this littke book can win a 
few thousand readers who will act on 
its premises in classrooms, from pul- 
pits, at their office desks, and with 
their typewriters, perhaps it will not 
be too late to bring the power elite 
to sanity. 


Gates and the CP. 


Tue Story OF AN AMERICAN Com- 
MUNIST, by John Gates. Foreword by 
Earl Browder. Thomas Nelson. 221 
pp. $3.95. 

Wuat We Must Know Asout 
ComMunisM, by Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet. W. W. Norton. 348 pp. 
$3.95. 

Reviewed by 


A. J. Muste 


} yo Gates has written a fascinat- 


ing, perceptive, and important 
book. I am glad I can say this truth- 
fully now that I have read it through, 
because I hoped this would be the 
case. Gates mentions in the early part 
of this account of his life that his 
first sight of me was at a convention 
of Unemployed Leagues at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in 1933. My own recollec- 
tion of the very young Communist 
who made a speech urging a merger 
of the Leagues with the Communist- 
controlled Unemployed Councils is 
vague. Years later he was a name to 
me—one who had fought in the 
Spanish Civil War and was hated as 
a Stalinist by the Trotskyists, still 
later as a Smith Act victim and a top 
C.P. leader. About three years ago 
I met him. From the first I felt he 
was an essentially honest human be- 
ing, a person with a pleasant inner 
glow to whom I was drawn. Despite 
the protests of friends who wondered 
why, if he weren’t a hard boiled 
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“Stalinist,” he didn’t get out of the 
C.P. at once, I felt that he would 
arrive at the right place. He has. 


Where he has landed may be indi- 
cated in part by amusing incidents 
with which he closes his autobio- 
graphical tale. He tells of not being 
permitted, after he publicly resigned 
from and repudiated the C.P., to 
speak on the grounds of the Univer- 
sity of Texas because of his Smith 
Act conviction. The student Y.M.C.A. 
then invited him to an off-campus 
debate on Marxism with a local pro- 
fessor. The invitation was with- 
drawn when it turned out that Gates 
would not represent orthodox Marx- 
ism. Then he spoke to a class in 
Comparative Christianity and Com- 
munism at Baylor University. At the 
close of the session he told the class 
that his father, vice-president of his 
synagogue, had been praying for years 
that he leave the C.P. His mother-in- 
law, who is Catholic, had been doing 
the same with respect to her daugh- 
ter. Each was no doubt convinced 
that his or her prayers had been an- 
swered. Gates added that his wife 
and he were not sure whether the 
credit should go to Jews or Catholics. 
The chairman said: “Mr. Gates, after 
tonight there’s going to be a lot of 
good Methodists and Baptists pray- 
ing for you, too.” 


Perhaps I should hasten to add 
that John Gates has not joined any 
church, that he “did not quit the 
American C.P. in order to embrace 
John Foster Dulles, or to enlist in 
the cold war,” or “to discover the 
virtues of capitalism as a system or 

. to embrace the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee.” His book makes 
it clear, however, that he has not 
only ceased to be a Stalinist, but that 
he rejects Marxism-Leninism as a dog- 
matic system. He points out that 
“the crisis of Communism has deeper 
roots than the individual idiosyn- 
cracies of a Stalin . . . Some of the 
terrible deeds for which he alone was 
blamed are being repeated by his 
successors, and blindly applauded by 
Communists the world over. There 
is something wrong in this system.” 


He goes further: “I do not call 
myself today a socialist, without 
qualification. Bitter experience has 
taught us to specify that we mean 
democratic socialism.” For the pro- 
gram he proposes for an “effective 


and courageous radicalism” which 
American life needs, I must refer the 
reader to his book. 

Let the reader not be misled, how- 
ever, into thinking that Gates’ book 
is merely a significant political tract 
and a revealing and useful inside ac- 
count of many aspects of the history 
of the C.P. in the United States and 
of the recent internal struggles which 
have reduced it to not more than 
several thousand active members. It 
is a human account of how Sol Regen- 
streib (Gates was the name he took 
when he joined the Party because “it 
was the thing to do—to symbolize a 
change in a way of life’) grew up on 
the East Side of New York, moved 
to the Bronx, learned to play base- 
ball, went to City College, joined the 
Young Communist League, became 
an organizer, volunteered for the 
Spanish Civil War and became a 
leader in the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade, became Private John Gates as a 
volunteer on December 16, 1941, one 
week after Pearl Harbor, was honor- 
ably discharged as a first sergeant in 
the 10Ist Airborne Division on Jan- 
uary 17, 1946, and two and a half 
years later was indicted by a federal 
grand jury under the Smith Act, and 
so on, in a constantly straightforward 
and entertaining fashion. 


I wish I could write as enthusi- 
astically about the latest book of the 
Overstreets (What We Must Know 
About Communism). I have known 
Harry Overstreet for at least 35 years, 
ever since he was teaching philosophy 
at the College of the City of New 
York and came occasionally to lec- 
ture to students at Brookwood Labor 
College or other workers’ education 
classes. He was one “liberal” and 
“bourgeois” who was listened to by 
the fairly numerous young Marxists 
among them. His manner was non- 
combative. He has continued through 
the years an instrument of sanity, il- 
lumination, and liberation in our 
society. I do not mention Bonaro 
Overstreet because I have not known 
her as long or as well, but as the pub- 
lisher’s blurb on this book points out 
the name “Overstreet” has come to 
mean “The Overstreets,” a team of 
exceptionally effective “co-workers in 
the field of human relations.” 

No book by the Overstreets is 
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without its points, nor is this one. 
It is well-written and it contains a 
large amount of information attrac- 
tively packaged for the general read- 
er. Nevertheless, I am puzzled and 
disturbed by this book, and I am 
afraid that its net effect may be 
harmful. 


The book is intended to put us on 
our guard against Communism, “a 
strange new force—the strangest and 
most enigmatic in all history.” The 
psoblems “that harass our country 
today in relation to Communism can 
best be summed up as problems of 
our unreadiness,” which in turn is 
“a product of our widespread mental 
and emotional drift in a world where 
the enemy is not drifting.” Without 
knowing it, Americans are made 
“targets” by Communists and drawn 
into “united fronts.” “How many of 
us can say with confidence that we 
have never been even indirectly sub- 
ject to—and responsive to—the Par- 
ty’s tactics of multiplied influence?” 
In the international field we need to 
recognize that the “peaceful competi- 
tion” of the Khrushchev era “is war 
with no holds barred,” and we must 
learn to be more sympathetic and 
patient with our own government 
representatives as they do not get 
along with the business of mak- 
ing agreements with Communist lead- 
ers who fundamentally don’t want 
agreements. 


That we may know the nature of 
the adversary, the Overstreets in this 
book present a competent sketch of 
the development of theory and prac- 
tice from Marx-Engels to Lenin to 
Stalin to Khrushchev. They outline 
the history of the C.P.U.S.A., un- 
fortunately with little material about 
the crucial period since February, 
1956. A third, closing section deals 
with Communist expansion on var- 
ious continents and outlines proposals 
for dealing with it. 

I do not question the essential ac- 
curacy of the information the Over- 
streets present. A good deal of their 
analysis of how Communism operates 
is corroborated by John Gates from 
the inside. There have been times 
when a good many Americans—intel- 
lectuals not least—needed urgently 
to be made aware of the true nature 
of Leninism and Stalinism. This was 
the case during the war when they 
regarded Russia as a true and per- 
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manent ally in the struggle for a free 
world. When John Gates was arrested 
in 1948 he wondered if it was “pos- 
sible that only three years after Com- 
munists had been on good terms with 
a considerable part of official Wash- 
ington, Communist leaders were to 
be imprisoned, charged with crimes 
against the government?” But to 
think in 1958 that a major campaign 
must be staged to make the Amer- 
ican people—the labor unions that 
kicked the Communists out, the in- 
tellectuals who deserted the move- 
ment in droves, even the Admin- 
istration whose foreign policy is com- 
pulsively focused on countering 
Communist expansion—conscious at 
last of the dangers of Communism, 
seems weird to me. Its effect is likely 
to strengthen J. Edgar Hoover's pre- 
posterous thesis that the fewer the 
C.P. members, the stronger and more 
dangerous the Party becomes! 

Speaking of Hoover, there are 
three references to him in the Over- 
street book. The first simply cites 
Hoover's Masters of Deceit as source 
for a summary of the C.P. and the 
Negro question. The second de- 
nounces the Communist characteriza- 
tion of the F.B.I. as “the department 
of frame-up headed by J. Edgar 
Hoover.” The third states that al- 
though “Hoover has been careful not 
to step out of his own province to 
trespass upon policy-making, he has 
analyzed again and again—from the 
angle of law enforcement—the difh- 
culties which would be created by 
outlawing the C.P.U.S.A. and driving 
it underground’—as if this, and 
much else that Hoover does, did not 
amount to “making policy” at many 
points. 


In such a context as this the Over- 
streets dwell upon Americans who are 
duped into appealing for “amnesty” 
for Communists. It is true that people 
have often been drawn into doing so 
by Communist or front organizations, 
but I cannot forget how shocked I 
was a few years ago when I sent Harry 
Overstreet the petition for amnesty 
for persons convicted under the Smith 
Act, a petition based purely on Amer- 
ican civil liberties grounds and signed 
by such people as Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Norman Thomas, and 40 or so others 
who had never engaged in “front” 
activities; Overstreet refused to sign, 
in a heated letter in which he con- 


tended this was aiding and abetting 
Communism. 

The book makes no reference to 
the Smith Act. The names of such 
Justices as Black, Douglas, and War- 
ren do not occur in the index. To 
fail to mention Supreme Court re- 
versal of Smith Act cases in a discus- 
sion which suggests no criticism of 
J. Edgar Hoover is not the way to 
teach Americans how to combat Com- 
munism effectively. 

Similarly, it is in what the book 
fails to stress when it comes to foreign 
policy that it risks exerting an un- 
fortunate inlluence. A book which 
leaves the reader unaware of the fact 
that the power struggle existed before 
the Bolshevik revolution, and would 
exist even if Russia had not gone 
Communist; that there was no Com- 
munist government on earth when 
World War I broke out; that it was 
America that dropped A-bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki; and that 
John Foster Dulles’ “brinkmanship” 
has been the basis of U.S. foreign 
policy for six years, cannot equip 
Americans to deal effectively with the 
present world situation. 


Satellite Conflicts 


Journey TO POLAND AND YuGo- 
SLAVIA, by John Kenneth Galbraith. 
Harvard University Press. 115 pp. $3. 


A Case History or Hope, by Flora 
Lewis. Doubleday. 267 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by 
Sidney Lens 


, a CLIMATE of American thinking 
has been so fiercely anti-Com- 
munist this past decade that the var- 
ious uprisings against Kremlin rule 


have caught us intellectually off 
guard. We tend to view Tito’s break 
with Stalin, the Berlin riots, the Vor- 
kua strikes, Poznan, Poland, and 
Hungary as historical freaks, rather 
than part of a second Communist 
revolution. We make no distinction 
between a Tito and a Mao, a Gomul- 
ka and an Ulbricht. We forget that 
Nagy was a Communist, that the 
Hungarian writers who defied Mos- 
cow were Communists, that the Polish 
youth who demonstrated against 
Stalinism were Communists. 

John Kenneth Galbraith and Flora 
Lewis, especially the latter, remind 
us that there are significant differ- 
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ences in the Soviet camp. They give 
us a feel of Communism as a flesh- 
and-blood movement, made up of 
“hards” and “softs,” of people who 
argue and disagree, of leaders who 
are poised on pinheads of dilemma— 
and can jump in either direction. 
They show us that nothing is pre- 
ordained about Communism; its 
forms are far from fixed. 

Journey to Poland and Yugoslavia 
is Galbraith’s brief diary of a 23-day 
trip that was never intended for pub- 
lication, but was put behind hard 
covers by a persistent publisher. The 
noted Harvard economist feels that 
Polish life is drab, lusterless. At his 
hotel in Warsaw he found little to 
eat but “ham and eggs” or “eggs and 
ham.” He is struck by the relaxation 
in police rule, but the people, he re- 
ports, have attained “more liberty 
than variety.” The Polish economy 
is still too rigid, too inflexible. Com- 
munism must decide, he argues, 
whether it wants to satisfy the needs 
of its people now, or accumulate cap- 
ital so rapidly that it defaults on con- 
sumer goods. He is impressed by the 
improvement in the plight of the 
peasants since October, 1956, and by 
the stolid mien of the men on the 
farm. The revolution, he notes, has 
been kinder to the farmers than to 
the workers and intellectuals. Yet 
one gets the feeling from Galbraith 
that there is something unfinished 
about Poland, that it is still groping 
for direction. 

Galbraith is happier about Yugo- 
slavia. Its stores are filled with goods, 
its life is more pleasant and varied, 
and its “market socialism” is a “going 
concern.” He applauds the free mar- 
ket for most goods, the de-collectiv- 
ization, and the role of the workers’ 
councils. Communism in Yugoslavia 
is more pragmatic and offers greater 
hope for the future. This view has 
been made by many observers, and, 
in my opinion, is unquestionably 
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correct. If Communism is to evolve 
to a more liberal form it will be by 
way of Belgrade rather than Moscow 
or Peking. 


Unfortunately Galbraith’s book is 
far too short and doesn’t make its 
points strongly enough. Flora Lewis’ 
A Case History of Hope is a more 
significant work. In parts it sounds 
melodramatic and it lacks an over-all 
critique of the cold war, but its de- 
tailed chronicle of the evolution of 
Poland from Stalinism to Gomulka- 
ism is honest and fascinating. The 
peaceful revolution of Poland in Oc- 
tober, 1956, is pictured as part of a 
three year contest, in which at least 
three factions struggled for domi- 
nance, ending finally in the defeat 
both of the pro-Muscovite Natolin 
faction and Khrushchev himself. 


Act one of the drama begins with 
the death of Stalin. During the 
period of uncertainty in Moscow a 
leader of the Polish secret police, 
Joseph Swiatlo, defects to the West 
and broadcasts the secrets of the 
various political frame-ups and the 
informer system. The tree of totali- 
tarianism begins to bend with the 
winds. An investigation is ordered, 
and though it whitewashes the crimes, 
the doubts that gather in intellectual 
heads continue to grow. During a 
youth festival in Warsaw the irre- 
pressible students fraternize with 
Western youth and begin to defy 
the Moscow-ordered behavior pat- 
terns. Intellectuals speak out ever 
more daringly, and the youth paper, 
Po Prostu, runs a series of articles 
exposing the bureaucratic inefficien- 
cy in the factories. Demands for re- 
habilitating political prisoners be- 
come insistent within the Commu- 
nist Party. Under such pressure the 
regime clips the wings of its secret 
police, and special stores for bureau- 
crats are abolished. 

In the midst of this tempest comes 
the revelation of the Twentieth Con- 
gress in Moscow. Khrushchev’s speech 
is read and discussed in the factories. 
Thousands of Communists tear up 
their cards or stop paying dues; the 
intellectuals continue their offensive. 
Bierut, the Party first secretary, dies 
suddenly in Moscow and a struggle 
for succession ensues between a frost- 
bitten Stalinist faction around Zenon 


Nowak (the Natolin group), and a 
moderate faction around Ochab and 
Cyrankiewicz. The moderates, con- 
fused and hesitant, take the reins. 
Cyrankiewicz, according to Miss Lew- 
is, is a complex personality who 
speaks harsh Stalinist phrases in pub- 
lic but in private helps the liberals 
overcome censorship difficulties and 
protects them from police strictures. 


After a short period Poland is 
shaken by the Poznan earthquake. 
Ochab and Cyrankiewicz realize they 
must call on Gomulka, who had been 
imprisoned during the Stalinist per- 
iod, to still the uprising. Communist 
Party leaders in the Warsaw city com- 
mittee step up the liberal campaign 
by speaking directly to the workers 
in the factories. Arms are secretly 
distributed, communication systems 
set up by the rebels. 


Finally comes the moment when 
Gomulka is about to be returned to 
power—and the dramatic confronta- 
tion with Khrushchev who had flown 
in from Moscow to prevent it. Soviet- 
commanded troops begin to march on 
Warsaw while Gomulka and Khrush- 
chev shout at each other in a private 
meeting. Gomulka threatens to go to 
the people over the radio unless the 
troops are halted. The city commit- 
tee orders the armed workers to re- 
main in the factories overnight, 
awaiting developments. The situation 
is electric, but Khrushchev retreats, 
Gomulka is elevated to power, and 
Poland has taken a great step forward. 


In the wake of this victory the Hun- 
garian intellectuals and workers initi- 
ate similar action. There are stirrings 
also in Rumania and Czechoslovakia. 
But Hungary is defeated in a violent 
bloodbath and the pendulum swings 
backward. Poland, under Gomulka, 
does not return to Stalinism but 
under Soviet pressure it tightens up 
a bit. Caught in the geographical vise 
between Russia and East Germany, 
Gomulka is forced to yield some 
ground. 

But, says Miss Lewis, “the most im- 
portant meaning of Poland's exper- 
ience .. . is that there does seem to 
be a way for the subjects of Commu- 
nist states to improve their lot and 
to restore friendly relations with the 
West without cataclysmic violence. 
It is a revelation which was generally 
unsuspected a few years ago and 
whose implications even now are not 
always accepted . . . Perhaps the most 
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hopeful revelation of the Polish re- 
volt was precisely that it was led by 
Communists, showing that the urgent 
desire for a system of human decency 
can breed even within the narrow 
regime.” 

Supporters of Khrushchev and 
those of Dulles will not like this 
book, because two conclusions are in- 
escapable: One, the Soviet terror in 
Hungary and the rigid police regimes 
elsewhere are not accepted by the 
people; if given an opportunity 
through wise leadership and intrepid 
intellectual guidance they will push 
the second Communist revolution to 
full democratic fruition. Two, Com- 
munism can and probably will be 
forced by pressures from below to 
modify severely its totalitarian char- 
acter, thus making the State Depart- 
ment’s strategy of mutual fright 
obsolete. 

Miss Lewis’ book is a worthwhile 
addition to any bookshelf. 


C.P. Snow's Search 
by Richard Schickel 


- THE truest meaning of the hack- 
neyed term, we are indebted to 
Scribner's for republishing C. P. 
Snow’s revision of his first novel, The 
Search (343 pp. $3.95). Not only is 
it a fine if somewhat old-fashioned 
novel, it is also an important book 
in the attempt to understand the role 
and nature of science—more precise- 
ly, physics—in our time. It was writ- 
ten in 1934 when Snow apparently 
became concerned about the fact that 
“we are living in the middle of two 
cultures which have scarcely any con- 
tact at all—the traditional non-scien- 
tific culture and an up-and-coming 
scientific one.” As he notes rather 
mildly, “It is hard to believe that a 
society whose intellectual life is so 
deeply split can be healthy for long.” 

Snow, of course, is a_ physicist 
turned writer, and The Search repre- 
sents an attempt to improve the com- 
munications channel between the two 
cultures he has straddled for most of 
his intellectual life. In a sense, The 
New Men, his deservedly praised 
study of Britain’s wartime atomic 
bomb builders, represented a similar 
attempt, and, again in a sense, it is 
a sequel to The Search. Read to- 
gether, the two novels present a 
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striking over-view of the social history 
of modern science as it changed from 
a highly individualistic intellectual 
activity, openly pursued, with highly 
developed communication between 
the individual seekers after truth, to 
the closed, security-ridden, govern- 
ment-dictated science of the postwar 
years. 

At one point in The New Men 
Snow writes thus of a character who 
came to maturity during the great 
days of modern science: 

“In the Twenties and Thirties, 
Mounteney felt more at home with 
foreigners working in his own subject 
than he could with Captain Smith or 
Rose or Bevil [a security officer, a 
civil servant, and a politician]. 

“Some of that spirit had come 
down to the younger men. Pure 
science was not national; the truth 
was the truth and, in a sensible world, 
should not be withheld; science be- 
longed to mankind. A good many 
scientists were as unself-conscious as 
Victorians in speaking of their ideals 
as though they were due to their own 
personal excellence. But the ideals 
existed. That used to be science; if 
you were ashamed of a sense of super- 
national dedication, men like Moun- 
teney had no use for you; in the 
future that must be science again. 

“Meanwhile, the war had forced 
their hands; but they often felt, even 
the most realistic of them, that they 
were mucking away in the dark .. .” 

The New Men is a study of this 
science, the ground-rules of which 
were laid down not by the scientists, 
but by the politicians. The Search 
is about the science spoken of with 
such nostalgia in the passage quoted 
above. It recreates, with the veri- 
similitude that is one of Snow's great 
virtues as a novelist, the atmosphere 
of the days when the outlines of the 
new, non-Newtonian physics were 
first perceived. It is the story of one 
Arthur Miles from the day he first 
looks up at the stars and decides he 
wants to become a scientist, to the 
day he gives up science, seeing that 
he does not have the sense of voca- 
tion it requires, and becomes a writer. 

In the course of his “search,” Snow 
lays neatly to rest the prevailing 
stereotype of the scientist: “brash, 
shallowly optimistic, indifferent to 
the individual condition, lacking all 
sense of tragedy, unemotional, naive, 
asexual.” He delivers an important 
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truth about the “scientific mind,” 
namely that there is no such thing. 
It becomes increasingly clear that the 
psychology of the scientist, at least 
in the days before he went to work 
for government teams, is not impor- 
tantly different from that of any com- 
plex, highly intelligent, creative per- 
son, and that the nature of scientific 
creativity is not so different from that 
of artistic creativity—the same block- 
ages have to be overcome, the same 
sort of fooling around with data must 
be indulged, the same brain-breaking, 
detailed (and dull) hard work must 
be got through. And the same, almost 
mystical, joy is the reward when the 
worker finally sees the right road sud- 
denly open before him. 

The scientists of The Search are 
as diverse and as complex as a similar 
group of, say, literary men might be. 
Some are idealists, some are dream- 
ers; some crave worldly power, others 
shun it; some are the narrowest of 
technicians, others have deep concern 
for the ultimate questions; some are 
frauds, other are great men. 

The special interest of The Search 
then is that it humanizes the most 
myth-ridden of modern citizens, the 
scientist, and gives us some idea of 
what it is like to be one. And, read 
in contrast to The New Men, it holds 
out a vision of what the rewards of 
“pure” science can be, both to the 
individual and to his society. By 
showing us what science once was, 
and what it perhaps could be again, 
it gives us a rare insight into the per- 
version caused by the intrusion of 
the world of affairs into the labora- 
tory. The nobility of science’s one- 
time goals (perhaps a little over- 
drawn in The Search) and of many 
individual scientists is now threat- 
ened and perhaps already extinct. If 
Snow’s picture of the way things were 
is as accurate as I think it is, the truth 
is that science, as it exists today, is 
more a victim than a victimizer. It is 
perhaps time the literary man was 
finally disabused of the notion scien- 
tists enjoy the power that has been 
thrust upon them. 

I would be remiss if I recom- 
mended The Search merely as a moral 
for moderns. It is, whatever it con- 
tributes to our understanding of the 
scientist, and by indirection, to our 
knowledge of his present plight, a fine 
and subtle novel that may be read 
as a purely literary experience. As 
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readers of The New Men and others 
of his novels know, C. P. Snow has 
a sensibility which is fascinated by 
the ways in which men pursue power, 
by their internal and external strug- 
gles in that pursuit. To revert for 
just a moment to my former theme, 
we tend to forget that scientists, like 
the rest of us, are repelled and fasci- 
nated by personal power and by the 
bitch-goddess. Some of the best scenes 
of The Search concern a committee 
of scientists attempting to decide on 
the location, the staffing, and the 
value of a proposed research facility. 
Snow patiently probes the diverse 
motivations of these men as each 
seeks ego satisfaction out of the proj- 
ect, carefully delineates their shifting 
alliances, their feuds and loyalties, as 
they work out the fate of the institute 
and, incidentally, the fate of the 
novel's central figure. The individ- 
ual’s search for power is, of course, 
one of the great themes of literature, 
and it is therefore difficult to do much 
with it that is strikingly original. It 
is a tribute to Snow's deftness and 
to his psychological insight that this 
material is both fresh and rewarding, 
while at the same time reminding us 
that in this, as in so many other ways, 
the scientist is very like you and me. 

Snow’s leisurely, but never dull, 
method of work has the effect of giv- 
ing the reader constant small sur- 
prises as new facets of his characters 
are exposed, new depths shown. At 
the same time, Snow has a way of 
tossing off, almost as asides, small 
truths about human behavior, and 
almost casually exposing the univer- 
sals which lie behind the particulars 
of his characters’ actions. This, then, 
is the real merit of The Search. There 
are no cliches of character, no paper 
dolls among its people. If Snow has 
a serious fault it is a lack of humor, 
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and a lack of real stylistic innovation. 

As a stylist Snow is smooth and 
cool, his diction rather that of an 
Oxford classics don who writes fiction 
as a hobby. There is an air of the 
Nineteenth Century about his work. 
But, oddly, this adds an ironic pleas- 
ure to reading Snow. For if his style 
is Ninetenth Century, his mind is 
Twentieth Century. Thus one is con- 
stantly surprised to find, peeping out 
from beneath the sheep's clothing of 
his style, the wolves of modern 
thought, constantly amazed, as one 
is when reading James, to find real 
passions lurking beneath the unrum- 
pled surface of his prose. 

The Search is an important book, 
important for its insights into an area 
most novelists ignore, important to 
our knowledge of “the other culture” 
with which we uneasily coexist, im- 
portant simply as the first novel by an 
important writer, one which gives 
ample evidence of the talents that 
were to find mature expression in 
later works. 
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